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Doorways to Protection 
Entrance to the Home Office 


Building of the Fire Association 


of Philadelphia 





Illustrations of the inside pages of three 4-page, two- 
color letters, sent from the Reliance Life Home Office 
to policyholders whose insurance has lapsed. They are 
independent of any Branch Office letters on the same 
subject. 


policies. 
Cue Spectator is published every Thursday by the Spectator Company Publication Office: N. W. Corner 
Fditorial and Executive Offices at 243 West 39th St New York. N. Y Entered as second-class matter 
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H ERE is another evidence of the 
cooperation given by the Reliance 
Life Home Office to Reliance rep- 
resentatives all over the country. 
It is recognized. of course. that per- 
sonal contact before lapsation is 
the RIGHT way to keep business in 
force. However. after a policy has 
lapsed. these letters forcibly bring 
out possible consequences of lapsa- 
tion and emphasize to the policy- 
holder the value of the insurance 
he has allowed to terminate. These 
letters have proved highly effec- 

tive in helping Reliance rep- 
resentatives protect their 


own renewals and the best 





interests of their policyhold- 


ers by reinstating lapsed 


Pa.. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume CXXX, Number XII, March 23, 19 
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This Week : 
UNDERWRITING 


From the Battery to the northern end of 
Manhattan Charles C. Dominge, widely- 
known authority and writer on fire insurance 
inspection and underwriting, takes the reader 
on an inspection tour and gives his impres- 
sions of the high spots in the underwriting 
of fire risks on that populous island with 
its various types of building construction, 
multiple occupancies, fire hazards, industrial 
and commercial centers and congested col- 
onies. 

* * * 


DOORWAYS 


The Fire Association of Philadelphia be- 
gan business 116 years ago in the old 
Caleb Carmalt house on Third street in that 
city. Today its beautiful home office build- 
ing, only @ short distance from that loca- 
tion, is one of the show structures of Phil- 
adelphia. It is pictured and described this 
week, 


COLLECTION 


Hf you are having trouble in collecting 
premiums, and it is said that many agents 
are at the present time, don't fail to read 
the collection letter on page 13. 

* . = 


- = = 


ADDRESSES 


What shall an insurance man, especially 
a fire insurance man, talk about when he is 
called upon to address a group of business 
men or others? Clayton G. Hale gives some 
excellent suggestions in his article on page 
0, 


Next Week: 
HOMICIDE 


Dr. Frederick Hoffman, consulting statis- 
tician, has annually contributed to The Spec- 
tator his review of the Homicide death 
rate for more than twenty years. During this 
time the mortality per 100,000 of population 
has grown from 5.01 in 1900 to 8.5 in 1910 
and on up to 10.8 in 1932. The death rate 
from this cause was exactly the same last 
year as in 1931. Dr. Hoffman's article dis- 
cusses the various phases of the subject and 
presents tabular studies of the trend in vari- 
ous cities and countries. It is nationally 
accepted as the most thorough treatment 
of the subject made available to the public. 


Keep the Public Enlightened 


NIMATED by a practical idealism that is inherent in their 
calling, insurance men quite rightly accepted without com- 
plaint the restrictions forced upon their companies by 

governmental regulation. The moratorium, directed primarily 
against national fear and designed to build national confidence, has 
achieved both aims. Banks when reopened were accorded every 
evidence that people were satisfied of their solvency. 

Insurance companies, due to their banking kinship, must obviously 
harmonize their functions with the financial program. They are 
the keepers of the nation’s nest-egg. Funds held in trust must be 
guarded whether they represent immediately available cash 
funds, such as surrender values and premium reserve, or payments 
deferred till death or fire, accident or crime intervened. The pro- 
tector must be protected. Some device was necessary to prevent 
a raid on the treasury of this national hedge against adversity. The 
remedy offered, because of the intricate and delicate nature of 
insurance companies’ contractual relationships and their far-flung 
organization, was drastic. Yet the executives willingly embraced 
a constructive leadership which promised an early cessation to 
destructive and paralyzing economic and financial disorder. Their 
cooperation in the crisis merited the commendation granted whole- 
heartedly by agents and policyholders. 

At all such junctures, misinterpretation and misleading state- 
ments are forthcoming. Commentators on public problems who 
feel constrained to discuss every conceivable topic with a show of 
quasi-authoritative knowledge must flaunt their ill-considered con- 
clusions. Chronological occurrences of no possible connection 
were linked often lugubriously as cause and effect. To counteract 
and dissipate the false impressions so instilled must be the work of 
the legion of insurance agents. There is need for intelligent and 
planned activity to bring home the real truth to policyholders. 

Insurance companies, fire, life and casualty, with a minimum of 
exceptions, are financially strong. They are able to meet every 
stress. Temporary restrictions are but an interlude necessitated 
by the reorganization of the national financial structure. Every 
agent knows, but every layman doesn’t, that insurance is conducted 
as an exacting science. Loans and surrender payments do not affect 
solvency. Decreased business in any period does not precipitate a 
strain. The traditional record of insurance still stands un- 
marred and when the present news is history, insurance, because 


people have come to realize its worth and 
need, will flourish in a new era with a new | ] Gg 
prosperity surpassing the dreams of its Me + A 


most ardent exponents. 
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This Is the First of a Series of Articles by 
Charles C. Dominge, Widely Known 
Authority and Writer on Fire Insurance 
Inspection and Underwriting. He Takes 
the Reader on an Inspection Tour from 
the Battery to Northern Manhattan 


By CHARLES C. DOMINGE, UNDERWRITER 
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Sketch of Lower New York Showing Industrial and Commercial Centers 


ET me present my impressions of 
the “high spots” in the under- 
writing of fire risks on Manhat- 
Island, with its varied types of 

construction, multiple occu- 

fire hazards, industrial and 
commercial centers and congested 


tan 
building 
pancies, 


colonies. 
We start at the sea wall of the Bat- 
tery and pay just a cursory glance at 


the old oval-shaped Aquarium (once 
the emigrant-laden Castle Garden) 
where the songbird, Jennie Lind, de- 
lighted old New Yorkers. Before we 
begin our celebfated journey inland 
among the cluster of skyscrapers, we 
encounter on all sides piers, docks, 


wharves and ferry houses (hazards are 
heating apparatus, floating oil; house- 
keeping and fire protection important, 
quick-burning properties). 

Along the waterfront are numerous 
chandlery lubricating oil 


ship shops, 


and grease risks and retail sailors’ out- 

(hazards 
floors, congestion, 
clothing stocks; 


are flammable 
poorly 
house- 


fitters stores 
stocks, oily 
ventilated oil 


keeping and fire protection important). 
Hurriedly, to the west we pass the stor- 
age warehouses (excellent risks, if 
listed) and are in the midst of the prod- 
uce dealers who occupy old type brick 
non-fireproof structures laden with 
produce and fruit packed in wood crates 
and barrels with straw and paper in 
abundance. Some do banana ripening in 
the cellars with an improvised gas or 
oil stove. 

We dash over to the east side and find 
more warehouses filled with general 
merchandise including cotton, tobacco, 
hops and furniture (good risks under 
underwriter’s inspection). A little way 
back from the waterfront are the 
drug and chemical warehouses. (Drug 
risks, if on fire, cloud the vicinity 
with pungent smoke, while firemen pro- 
ceed cautiously with their hose streams 
where chemicals are stored as they 
never know what to expect. They are 
the worst type of fire to combat.) 

We now return to Bowling Green and 
gaze at the mass of skyscrapers and 
the financial district ahead (where the 





tape on festive occasions). 
ering superior constructed office and 
bank buildings are excellent fire risks 
if four features are carried out; protec. 
tion of steelwork, floor openings, win- 
dow openings and avoidance of wood 
trim. Many fires start in supply, waste 
paper and locker rooms (a fireproof 
building may be likened to an oven if 
filled with combustible office furniture, 
ete. Reduce liability on high upper 
floors). 
Up Broadway 

Up Broadway we go, passing Trinity, 
St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s churches 
(hazards are heating apparatus and 
use of candles; heating usually forced 
at week-ends. Heavy burning risks). 
As we trudge along, we bow to the 
Singer and Woolworth buildings, nod 
at the antiquated Post Office building 
and find ourselves before the City Hall 
and the city government buildings 
(fires usually start in supply and attic 
cupola space). Printing House Square, 
now almost forsaken by the newspaper 
plants but still occupied by printing 
concerns and _ restaurants (printing 
hazards include oily rags, use of benzine 
and oily floors). 

A little to our right are the waste 
paper and rag warehouses (prolific fire 
breeders) and a few hay and straw 
warehouses. We stand before “The 
Swamp,” the leather district (good 
insurance risks; susceptibility of fancy 
leather important). 

We are now in the Chambers streei 
district; long streets of retail and 
wholesale stocks of automobile, radio 
church goods, hardware, electric fix- 
tures and miscellaneous merchandisé 
attract our attention as we speed int 
the old dry goods district; most of the 
famous old dry goods, cotton ané 
woolen concerns have meandered Up- 
town, but a few remain. These old-time 
non-fireproof brick and iron front struc- 
tures connecting from street to street 
with poorly protected floor opening: 
and large well holes now house miseel- 
laneous stocks and manufacturing 0 
every type and description, some of the 
tenants migrating over from the eas! 
side. This is the district where the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
has inaugurated many annual cleat 
up campaigns. 


Canal Street District 


On we go into the Canal street dis- 
trict (a canal passed through this d* 
trict in ye olden times); loft buildings 
are everywhere; every conceivable stock 
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and commodity is manufactured here 
(garments, machinery, toys, furniture, 
paper boxes, art and novelties). Inspec- 
tors and underwriters have a difficult 
task in this district owing to changing 
occupancy and many tenants under one 
roof). 

We stand in amazement at the 
crooked lanes of Chinatown and the 
naked park in Italy’s quaint settlement 
in Mulberry Bend. A few remaining 
stables, vacant piano factories and bar 
fixture plants arrest our attention as 
we enter the densely populated “East 
Side Ghetto Section” with its retail 
stores, shops, outside stands and push- 
carts. 


Tenements and Lumber Yards 


The old-time tenements (row after 
row) with exterior courts and poor floor 
openings are not good fire risks, while 
those of modern “new law” construction 
with fireproof first floors and fireproof 
hallways and Kalamein doors are good 
risks of their class. 

We pause for a moment to note some 
of the lumber yards and woodworking 
plants close to the water’s edge (lumber 
yards are fierce burners when once 
started; insist on proper aisle spaces, 
proper stacking and fire protection; 
woodworking plants to be acceptable 
should have standard vault and blower 
systems to take care of refuse ma- 
terial). 

Proceeding rapidly in a westerly di- 
rection, we pass omnibus, manufactur- 
ing loft buildings (paper boxes, artifi- 
cial flowers and feathers, garments, 
patterns, novelties and furniture) and 
near the water are the public markets 
and the steamship piers. 

We near 14th street (an aristocratic 
dwelling residence in by-gone days), 
now occupied largely by retail clothing, 
dress and picture-frame stores, with old 
Hearn’s department store after nearly 
100 years still doing business at the 
old stand. 


Union Square 

We swing into famous Union Square 
where the communists and radicals 
gather and Tammany Hall holds forth. 
Continuing in‘a northerly direction, after 
passing many non-fireproof loft build- 
ings housing clothing and other “needle 
industry” trades, we find street after 
Street of wholesale and retail dress 
g00ds concerns and manufacturers oc- 
cupying excellently constructed fire-re- 
sistive buildings. The “Garment Cen- 
ter” is worthy of a passing thought. 

The Metropolitan Tower at Madison 
Square, the Fifth Avenue shopping dis- 
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trict and Greeley Square pass swiftly 
on as we rest for a moment to view 
the mammoth Chrysler and Empire 
State skyscrapers, the latter, the larg- 
est building in the world. Right at our 
side are located the finest department 
stores containing everything from a 
needle to a completely furnished home. 
(Excellent risks, usually fire-resistive 
construction and sprinklered.) 


At Times Square 

At Times Square (42nd Street: and 
Broadway), the rialto of the world, we 
star gaze, along with hundreds. of 
others, at the Times Building, flashing 
its lighted news column and encircling 
all sides of the building. The main 
artery of 42nd street is populated with 
retail stores, restaurants and novelty 
shops, not forgetting the Flea Circus. 

The greatest theatrical thoroughfare 
in the world is next to be seen. It is 
a common sight to see as many as six 
legitimate playhouses and moving pic- 
ture palaces on a single block. Radio 
City, a stupendous theatrical and busi- 
ness enterprise, is in a class by itself, 
being the last word in fire-resistive con- 
struction. (Theatres of modern fire- 
proof construction are good risks, pro- 
viding proscenium wall and fire curtain 
are of standard construction and stage- 
ventilating skylight kept in operative 
condition.) 

Of equal importance are the many 
hotels and restaurants (good risks if 
well established and managed). Heat- 
ing and cooking apparatus chief haz- 
ards. Fires start in kitchens, supply 
and work rooms. Fire protection and 
housekeeping important. 

The side streets are occupied by re- 
tail stores, lofts, institutions, rooming 
houses and a few remaining brick pri- 
vate stables now occupied as garages. 
Nearing the river front are some grain 
elevators (dust and open lights main 
hazards); a lone theatrical scenery 
storehouse (heavy burner) and aban- 
doned breweries which will shortly re- 
turn to activity. 





The Second Article 
by Mr. Dominge, Dealing 
With Underwriting in 
Brooklyn Will Appear 
in an Early Issue of 
The Spectator 











Near Central Park 

The Avenues house retail stores with 
merchandise (watch 
commercial rating). Before we know 
it, we are in automboile row (every 
make car on sale here). Columbus Cir- 
cle, the gateway to Central Park, which 
extends from 59th street to 110th 
street. 

To the east of the park are luxurious 
private fire-resistive dwellings, apart- 
ment houses and hotels and as we wan- 
der toward the East River the con- 
struction changes to the ordinary type 
and to the tenement class. 

At about 93rd street and continuing 
to beyond end of park is another 
“ghetto” colony almost identical to the 
lower east side (keep building liability 
low; write household furniture cautious- 
ly, if at all). On the west side of the 
park, while some buildings are devoted 
to commercial, industrial and institu- 
tional enterprises, in the main the area 
is dotted with apartment houses of 
modern and old type construction, pri- 
vate brownstone dwellings, boarding 
houses, furnished room houses (a poor 
fire record class on account of smoking 
feature and old law tenements in some 
streets close to the waterfront). 


every class of 


North of the Park 


The far end of the park, or 110th 
street, reveals more apartment houses, 
dwellings and studios as we hike along 
and admire the great fire-resistive 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and 
the well-constructed buildings of Co- 
lumbia University, starting at 116th 
street (college hazards are heating ap- 
paratus, kitchens, laboratories and sup- 
ply rooms). 

Walking easterly a few blocks and 
then northerly, this vast area almost to 
154th street, is now populated by negroes 
and Spanish (underwrite this business 
cautiously, inspect dumbwaiters; house- 
keeping important; keep building lia- 
bility low). We must not fail to men- 
tion busy 125th street with its retail 
stores (watch commercial ratings) and 
prosperous Harlem. 

Continuing northerly to the west of 
the river we find dwellings, a car barn 
and repair shops (electricity and work 
rooms main hazards), an amusement 
park (quick burning and unprofitable 
class) and miles of modern and other 
apartment houses which bring us to 
the end of this narrative as the Harlem 
River empties into the Hudson, and 
land and water forces of the greatest 
fire department in the world safeguards 
our interests. 
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With the Editors 


Much Ado 


O one could question the logic or 
N wisdom of the action of Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick of 
New York, and the insurance officials 
of various other states, in temporari.y 
suspending, at the time of the national 
bank holiday, the payment of loans and 
cash surrenders to life insurance pol- 
icyholders. Clearly, with banking op- 
erations throughout the country com- 
pletely halted by Federal fiat, there 
was grave danger that the people 
would turn to the treasuries of the life 
insurance companies for the cash to 
earry on their daily transactions. If 
such a course were permitted, not only 
would the cash reserves of the com- 
panies be drained for purposes that 
are normally the function of the banks, 
but one of the chief aims of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation—the prevention of 
hoarding—would be seriously invali- 
dated. 

So that there could be no misunder- 
standing on the part of the public, Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick wisely took 
especial pains to make clear the fact 
that the life insurance companies 
would continue to perform their 
primary functions, i.e.: The payment 
of death claims and annuities. 

The steps thus far taken were in- 
evitable and well advised. It seems to 
us that the public statements accom- 
panying the promulgation of the regu- 
lations were so couched that there was 
no danger of misinterpretation. 

Recently, however, it was brought to 
the attention of the New York De- 
partment that in announcing its con- 
servation program a technicality had 
been overlooked. It was pointed out 
that during a period in which con- 
tractual obligations were suspended 
it was only logical that the loan and 
surrender action should be supple- 
mented by a suspension of dividends to 
stockholders and also policyholders. 
Such a step was entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the moratorium. In 
no other way could the program be 
completely effective and non-discrimi- 
natory. 

A memorandum of a ruling to this 
effect dispatched to the companies 
domiciled in New York fell, unfor- 
tunately, into the hands of the lay 
press where it was subjected to ex- 
ploitation in such a way as to mislead 
altogether the average reader. The 
daily newspaper editors, lacking an 
intimate knowledge of the broad insur- 
ance program adopted to harmonize 


with the decrees from Washington 
played up this single feature as the 
outstanding insurance news of the year. 
Thus isolated, it was subjected to 
gross exaggeration, and there is m 
question but that hundreds of policy- 
holders who read it were visited by 
fear and apprehension. 

There were overtones in some of the 
stories printed in the daily newspapers 
which suggested that dividend suspen- 
sions were necessary for the protection 
of specific companies. Since the an- 
nouncement reached the public after 
the bank moratorium had been largely 
lifted, it seemed to single out life in- 
surance as an industry with a distinct 
and pressing problem. Only insurance 
people familiar with the dividend dates 
of the various companies realized that 
the announcement, for all practical 
and immediate purposes, meant noth- 
ing at all. 

Superintendent Van Schaick was 
quick to sense the misinterpretation 
to which the ruling was subjected and 
issued a public statement reemphasiz- 
ing the fact that the dividend suspen- 
sion merely complemented previous rul- 
ings and was in no wise concerned with 
the unquestioned financial ability of the 
companies to pay their customary divi- 
dends. 

Agents should have these facts 
clearly in their minds. First, the rul- 
ing has no reference to dividends al- 
ready declared; second, none of the 
New York companies affected by the 
ruling will have customary dividends 
to declare until December, 1933; third, 
the ruling is simply a logical step in 
the emergency conservation program, 
and the suspension will be lifted im- 
mediately as the temporary curtail- 
ment of loans and surrenders is lifted. 





A Hopeful Sign 


OST of us are constantly on the 

alert for hopeful signs in business 
and hopeful statements from men of 
consequence to give force to our own 
hope for hope never dies. From a fam- 
eus Frenchman’s observation on the 
events of ages, a great amount of satis- 
faction can be gathered. Thorough faith 
in it might stir the charitable impulses 
sufficiently to bring hoarded gold into 
circulation and to start some business 
activity. Montesquieu says, “Republics 
end with luxury: monarchies end with 
poverty.” Basing our observation on 
that, we are happy to say that a na- 
tional catastrophe was avoided by the 
events of October, 1929. 


Valuable Lessons 


N an article in The Spectator of last 

week Walter O. Lincoln wrote: 
“Forty million dollars loss, 125 people 
killed, hundreds injured—and the 
news is crowded off the front page of 
our metropolitan newspapers to the 
third or fourth page.” 

Today there are few nine-day won- 
ders so far as newspapers are con- 
cerned. News comes fast and furious, 
and front-page stuff is front-page news 
with a vengeance. But while the pa- 
pers of today here in the East may now 
have little or nothing to say about the 
earthquake, assuming that practically 
all that need be said already has 
been printed so far as the interest of 
the readers is concerned, that does not 
mean that the affair will not be remem- 
bered and discussed for many months 
to come. And it is also true that from 
this disaster, as from so many others, 
certain benefits will result. 

According to an Associated Press 
dispatch of March 19 this latest Cali- 
fornia earthquake may prove to be a 
turning point in earthquake histor 
both as regards prevention of damag: 
and loss of life in future quakes and 
prediction of their occurrence. 

Special machines had been recently 
installed by the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey to make accurate records 
of the distance and force of earth 
movements during an earthquake, and, 
it is believed, as a result of the records 
made by these machines, that engineers 
for the first time in history will have 
an accurate idea of how much shaking 
and swaying they must guard against 
in planning buildings to resist earth- 
quakes. 

The buildings erected after the earth- 
quake and fire in San Francisco in 
1906 were much better adapted to 
stand a similar disaster, especially the 
fire following the quake. It seems 
probable that the lessons gained be 
cause of the Los Angeles quake may 
produce even better results along sim- 
ilar lines. 





HE recent flood of insurance news 

in the daily press, much of which 
has been subject to misinterpretation 
in the mind of the lay reader, empha- 
sizes the value of the trade press, the 
medium through which field men keep 
in touch with the latest developments 
in their business. Your doctor may be 
an international authority in his liné, 
but in insurance your knowledge should 
at all times be above his. 
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Time 


Weekly News Review 


John C. McCall, vice-president of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, resigns under the company’s 
retirement plan because of long-con- 





finued ill health. 
J. P. Hacker is elected to the 
position of vice-president of the 


Sandard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich. 





James W. Townsend resigns as vice- 

president of the Glen Cove Mutual 
insurance Company of Glen Cove, 
N. Y., and will devote time to his 
ocal agency. 





New life insurance production in 
February of 44 companies of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, aggregated $609,725,000, a 
decrease of 26.8 per cent from the 
total of $833,324,000 in January. 





The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 


wrance Company promotes Fred 
Preston Hayward, treasurer, Liverus 
H. Howe, actuary, and Charles J. 


Diman, secretary, to vice-presidencies 
n the company. 





$. A. Apple of Oklahoma City, 
treasurer of the Great Republic Life 
of Los Angeles, is elected president 
of the Royal Union Life of Des 
Moines. Ben M. Kirke is elected 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 





C. P. Fell is elected president of 
the Empire Life of Toronto, Can.., 
weceeding John Hallam, and L. T. 
boyd, formerly actuary of the com- 
pany, becomes general manager, suc- 
ceeding M. P. Langstaff. 





The board of directors of the 
Central West Casualty Company ac- 
cepts the resignations of William E. 
Snyder, William M. Ames and Thomas 
J. Lyman, vice-presidents. 





Elias A. Smith, Jr., is appointed by 

Governor George H. Blood as insur- 
ance commissioner of Utah, succeed- 
ng John G. McQuarrie, whose term 
expires April 1. 





Alfonso Aguilar is appointed super- 
ntendent of insurance of New Mex- 
to, succeeding Max Fernandez, the 
change following the retirement of 
Hugh Williams as chairman of the 
corporation commission of that state. 





The National Standard Accident 
of Houston, Tex., changes its name 
fo the Home Life Assurance Com- 
pany to avoid conflict with the Na- 
onal Standard Life, both beina 
thartered to write life, health and 
accident, 





Because of disturbed business con- 
tions, the National Casualty Com- 
pany of Detroit. Mich., passes its 
dividend to stockholders for the first 
"me in 28 years. 





__the Inter-Ocean Casualty, of Cin- 
nati, reduces its capital from $200.- 
to $100,000, 


T . 
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————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 








ODERN historians are concerned less 
with the sword than the plough- 
shares, less with the generals on the 

battlefield than the captains in the counting 
houses although, alas, the destinies of peace- 
ful pursuits are still shaped by the primitive 
and brutal conflicts of armed men. But even 
though wars remain the focal points of his- 
tory, the emphasis of latter-day texts is laid 
on the economic developments that produce 
them and the economic debacles that result 
from them. 


So it is that in future histories of the 
United States the past few weeks through 
which we have just lived may well be set 
down among the great and gallant episodes 
of the American epic. The patriotic per- 
formance of our whole people in this crisis 
may be likened to such great exploits in arms 
as Bunker Hill, Gettysburg and Belleau 
Wood. As in those glamorous achievements, 
a successful coup has been brought off. 


It should be recognized, however, that the 
severest test is still ahead of us. After 
Bunker Hill came Valley Forge. Bravery and 
skill can often be summoned and coordinated 
for « single, magnificent thrust, but the 
measure of true greatness is found in the 
dogged courage and the patient wisdom that 
sustains us in a gruelling campaign. 

The war for the economic rehabilitation of this 
country has just begun. Let none of us be deceived 
into thinking that the first smashing victory has 


brought it to an end, nor be discouraged if succeed- 
ing encounters prove less fortuitous. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Conferees of Senate and House in 
a brief session on beer legislation 
adjust all differences and agree on a 
complete report, providing for beer 
and wine of 3.2 per cent alcoholic 
content, which the Senate later 
adopted by a vote of 43 to 36. 
After adoption by the House, the 
bill was placed in the hands of 
President Roosevelt for his signature. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Wednesday 
at 110.41 and closed Saturday, March 
18, at 109.83. 





rails 


and 


Composite average of 30 
closed Wednesday at 25.57 
closed Saturday at 25.50. 

Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Wednesday at 73.13 and 
closed Saturday at 74.74. 





Following resumption of business on 
the New York Cotton Exchange last 
Thursday, futures established a gain 
of $3.55 to $4.70 a bale, the higher 
prices attracting general selling so 
that final quotations were near the 
lowest for the week but $1.05 to $1.30 
above those as of March 3. 





The steel industry began an up- 
ward movement toward the end of 
last week with the reinstatement of 
orders that had been held in abey- 
ance and a greatly increased volume 
of inquiries indicating strengthened 
confidence among large consumers. 

The United States Treasury allots 
$942,504,500 of 4 per cent and 4!/2 
per cent government certificates to 
subscribers of the March 15 issue, 
which was originally announced to 
total only $800,000. Subscriptions 
totaled $1,831,815,600. 





Average wholesale prices of 784 
commodities declined to 59.8 in Feb- 
ruary from 61 for the preceding 
month and 66.3 for February, 1932, 
according to the index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 





Retail food prices in 51 cities, as 
reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showed an average de- 
crease of about 4 per cent on 
February 15 as compared with Jan- 
uary 15, and an average decrease of 
about 1334 per cent since February 
15, 1932. 





The Soviet government reports im- 
ports during 1932 of 698,693,000 
rubles and exports of 563,884,000 
rubles. Great Britain is credited with 
exports to Russia of 90,392,000 rubles 
and imports from Russia of 134,- 
311,000 rubles. Germany exported 
324,411,000 rubles of goods to Russia 
and imported 98,061,000 rubles. Ex- 
ports of the United States to Russia 
were 31,665,000 rubles and imports 
amounted to 17,014,000 rubles. 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


“Making a Fire Prevention Address”’ 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


NSURANCE men in all 
branches of the business are 
called upon to address groups 

of business men on an assortment 
of subjects, and often the pro- 
fundity of the discourse is meas- 
ured in terms of statistical revela- 
tions which may impress the 
audience but rarely please it. 

It will not be long before we 
have again reached that time in 
October which causes luncheon 
clubs and civic organizations to 
look to the fire insurance agent 
for an appropriate observance of 
Fire Prevention Week. He will 
have assistance in this by reference to the late 
September and early October fire company house 
organs which will urge him to accept the invita- 
tion and rise to the occasion—and above all to re- 
member to drive home the _ so-much-loss-per- 
capitas, the one-every-so-many-minutes, the dis- 
tance it would reach if everything were put in a 
straight line, and the duties of the 100 per cent 
citizen! 

Since almost everything in life is relative and 
almost nothing is absolute, these statistics mean 
little to the layman who has no standard by which 
to measure them. An annual fire loss of five dol- 
lars per capita would bring cheers from the audi- 
ence if the speaker expressed himself in such a 
way as to lead his listeners to believe that five 





dollars per capita was a great improvement over 
past records. 

A speech on this occasion ought to do at least 
one of two things: either inform the listeners, or 
entertain them. My observation has been that 
the agent who gets up and plugs away at the old 
statistics has accomplished neither purpose. 

For those who like to get away from the 
hackneyed formula and revive a lagging interest 
in Fire Prevention Week when next it comes, | 
suggest the most obvious plan be followed, and 
that is to tell a simple, straightforward, graphic, 
and faithful story of the Great Chicago Fire, the 
anniversay of which, each year, determines Fire 
Prevention Week. 

A great conflagration captures the imagination 
of all men who as boys chased fire engines, and 
the story of this great holocaust, started through 
the palpable carelessness of an individual, points 
its own moral in terms which all who hear can 
understand and will remember and repeat to their 
friends. I submit, the odds are much better that 
the listeners will return to their families and re- 
count the story of the conflagration that was rag- 
ing sixty-two years ago this Fire Prevention 
Week, than that they will carry back in terms of 
understanding the per capita fire loss of this 
country exceeding that of other countries—a 
statement which in itself means nothing what- 
ever since the per capita wealth of this country 
also exceeds that of other nations. 





British Reinsurance Offices’ Consolidated Figures 


A table presented in the Policyholder of Manchester, re- 
printed here, portrays British reinsurance results during 
the last 14 years. It is impressive that the premiums in 
1931 are less than in 1918, while in the intervening time 


the premium volume had at least been double the 193! 
amount twice. Notwithstanding this premium loss, there 
has been an appreciable increase in later years in both 
the claim and expense factors. 
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40% Fire 

Premiums Claims Expenses Balance 80% Marine Interest Dividends Capital Reserves 
Year £ £ £ £ £ ; 
1918 .+- 3,430,472 1,927,627 746,422 1,056,423 198,111 97,614 62,177 160,016 2,504,481 
| ee, 5,428,988 2,767,217 1,267,308 1,394,463 665,194 165,515 96,780 1,003,838 3,933,191 
1920 7,851,773 4,150,482 1,958,968 1,742,323 69,100 167,676 118,823 1,559,088 5,152,169 
1921 ... 6,783,208 4,865,749 1,880,256 37,203 —469,184 204,699 57,323 2,065,720 3,338,788 
1922 ... 6,039,093 4,583,093 1,772,035 —316,035 250,983 173,605 106,154 2,379,465 3,641,620 
1923 ... 5,646,529 4,022,390 1,573,705 50,434 144,053 201,654 123,936 2,379,975 3,808,4% 
1924 .. 6,328,214 4,186,239 1,712,665 429,310 —58,226 219,229 94,214 2,035,615 3,759,741 
192: .. 5,341,120 4,082,923 1,651,194 —392,997 229,510 212,959 70,361 1,834,763 3,498,145 
1926 woce 8,791,075 2,438,580 1,198,860 163,755 51,761 220,683 132,019 1,252,423 2,717,266 
1927 ... 4,249,759 2,677,582 1,360,943 211,234 —3,165 245,426 141,705 1,255,002 2,930, 68" 
eee 4,470,885 2,880,145 1,480,406 110,334 88,170 274,379 176,374 1,263,981 3,140,254 
ae 4,762,974 3,269,681 1,539,072 —45,779 —152,849 219,982 108,330 1,332,270 3,124,392 
ee 4,903,172 3,346,107 1,619,729 —62,664 —112,555 209,807 108,631 1,332,27 3,048,421 
1931 ... 3,895,332 2,291,241 1,067,392 36,699 —129,404 120,017 26,312 692,270 —1,717,06 

£72,722,694 47,489,026 20,828,955 4,414,703 771,499 2,733,245 1,423,139 
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Home Office 


HE beautiful home office build- 

ing of the Fire Association of 

Philadelphia is situated at the 
orner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. It is known as the 
Irvin Building, for it was dedicated 
toa Past President of the company, 
flihu C. Irvin. Th original build- 
ng was erected in 1912 and with the 
addition, only completed about two 
years ago, it is one of the most im- 
osing structures of the city. 
The building has a frontage of 
127 ft. on Walnut Street and 100 ft. 
n Fourth Street. The office por- 
tions of the building have a total 
rntable area of approximately 124,- 
00 sq. ft. It is seventeen stories in 
eight and has 2000 tons of structural 
teel construction. Three of the ex- 
‘rior walls are faced with Indiana 
imestone, the fourth with buff brick. 











{considerable amount of bronze orna- 
uentation was used on the exterior 
hich greatly adds to the richness of 
the building. 

The ground floor lobby has five dif- 
rent varieties of marble consisting of 
dotticino, Belgian Black, St. Genevieve 


nd Tennessee, which makes a most 
eautiful setting upon entering the 
ulding. The upper floor corridors 


ave walls finished in 7 ft. 6-in. wain- 
“ot of best selected Botticino marble 
wtaling 20,400 sq. ft. 

All rentable areas have concrete 
“rs covered with Honotile, provided 
y the building; plastered walls and 
tellings are painted in cream and white. 
‘ete are spacious windows, each being 
uipped with ventilators and cambric 
“indow shades. There are ample semi- 
Mirect lighting fixtures throughout 
% building. 

The executive quarters on the 12th 
“13th floors are gorgeously paneled 
‘ best quality Gumwood and white 
“attered Oak respectively. The 13th 
‘or is used for the fire company’s 
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executives and the 12th 
is available for similar 
use. 

Underfloor ducts and 
outlets are situated for 
every need. The flood- 
light is a magnificent 
feature of the Irvin 
Building. It is illumi- 
nated on the east, west 
and south sides of the building. The 
auto-call system throughout the entire 
building provides 70 watchman’s boxes 
and 24 fire alarm signals. 

A most interesting sprinkler system, 
known as the Pre-action Automatic Dry 
System, is a feature of the building. A 
certain degree of heat is required be- 
fore valves will open up to allow water 
to pass through the pipes, thus avoid- 
ing water damage if a sprinkler head 
is knocked off accidentally. The inter- 
communicating telephone service is an- 
other interesting feature. 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
was organized and began business in 
1817 and it is interesting to note that 
its business has been carried on within 
a short distance of where John Cop- 
son, America’s first underwriter, began 
the work of insurance. The five build- 
ings which it has occupied are within 
a few squares of one another. The 


¢ 
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The present home office build- 
ing of the Fire Association of 


Philadelphia. At the left is 
shown the old Caleb Carmait 
House, the first home office 


building of the Association 


first meeting of the association, Sept. 
17, 1817, was held at the house of 
Caleb Carmalt, on the corner of Third 
and Tammany Streets. The house still 
stands, though the location is now 
known Third and Buttonwood 
Streets. Later the company next moved 
to a building on Arch Street, east of 
Fifth Street, and later purchased a 
building at the southwest corner of 
Fifth and North Streets. The fourth 
office was located at Fortieth and Wal- 
nut Streets and was occupied by the 
company until 1912. 

The immediate vicinity is rich in his- 
torical interest. The Betsy Ross house 
where the first American flag was made 
is close at hand; around the corner are 
Independence Square and the historic 
Independence Hall; less than a square 
away is Carpenter’s Hall where the 
First Continental Congress to 
mention but a few. 


as 


met, 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 


Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
respondence with experi- 
enced life men in the follow- 
ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 


Efficiency 
by Walter Claf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best ginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospect's 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


The Spirit 
of Life 


Underwriting 
by Walter Claff 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


25 copies, $20. 








C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


covering the 1982 examination are coatained in a 
booklet titled ‘‘C. L. U. Handbook with Questi Price $1.00 
and Answers to the 1932 Examimation."" An : 
education in itself, whether or not you are study- 12 copies, $10. 
ing for the C. L. U. designation. 








ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 





























ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 

The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Jllinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director, 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

Sir: | em interested in joining « progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information about 
yeur Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
imas and ether modern Agency plans. 


Sincerely, 

















C-O-N-S-I-S-T-E-N-C-Y 
That’s What They Want 


Policyholders and Prospects are not 
as conversant with the true stabil- 
ity of life insurance as we who 
are connected with the busi- 
ness. They want proof. 







Conservative but consistent 
growth during the past dec- 
ade of boom times and 
depression has proved 

the standing of our 

company. 

Write Chas. E. Ward, 
V.-P. in Charge of 


Agencies, for a 
connection. 





















LIFE INSURANCE CO 


HOME OFFICE ROANOKE. VA 
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..| Are Collections Difficult? 


aT 
h a 
ie] 
cs 
n- 
ce . 
ee Mr. John B. Smith 
ty - ROBABLY no _ business 
he in Street % beg 
~ 9647 Main Stree is more dependent on 
ve Kalamazoo, Michigan customer good will than 
ne that carried on by an insur- 
th , : , . 
ve ance agency. His wares are 
he : aie : ye 
“aL. practically identical with 
Dear Mr. Smith: those of his competitors—the 
service he gives and the way 
lf you will consider an insurance company as a big ex- he gives it are the essential 
mon change to which thousands of small h t rap ate eget a epee 
2RS : 9g : anv cash payments are bid for sales priority must be 
being made, and from which a small number of large dis- | made. 
. . These essentials either 
bursements are made, each month, you will appreciate | j.a4 ah at uae ae Oo 
— this letter, we are sure. creasing business for an 
agent or they produce the sort 
) The small payments are premiums. The large disburse- |. of ill will that sends his cus- 
. . tomers on the trail of another 
ments are losses under policy contracts issued by the com-_ | a & sae 
pany. These loss payments must be in cash—a note would | fear of ill will that is partially 
. . . res ible for slow collec- 
be of little use to you if your house burned down. Particu- | {.sPOnSDD® vor ew aa 
— i . , | tions—the fear of friction 
larly in these days, you will realize that to assure prompt | from nagging—fear that a 
. . . | r) ; . 1 oy it 
cash payment of losses, incoming premiums must be re- | Competitor will extend credi 
> : and create a better impression 
ceived steadily and promptly. | —fear that the result will be 
, , | a loss of business. 
The soundest and most reliable companies—the type | The obvious way to meet 
this agency insists on representing in order to give you | _ ‘his Problem is to forestall it. 
5 : , Many agents are sending out 
re sound protection—now require prompt payment of premi- | notices with policies, briefly 





Zz 


ums in order that there shall be a steady cash income to 
make prompt loss payments certain. As an agency we 
have no option but to follow their instructions that a policy 
be cancelled if the premium is not paid within a stated 
period. 


The premium on Policy # 137,488, issued in the Reliable 
Fire Insurance Company, dated January 16, 1933, is past 
due and we are sorry to say that if it is not paid within 
forty-eight hours from receipt of this notice, we must 
secure its return to the Company for cancellation. 


As said before, we have no option in this, and since we 
sincerely value your patronage, we hope you will send your 


explaining the agency’s re- 
quirement of prompt payment 
of premium. 

If the premium is not paid 
at the end of the month a 
statement is mailed. And if 
not paid within the period 
specified on the original no- 
tice, a letter automatically 
goes to the delinquent policy- 
holder. 

How to word that letter so 
that the customer will not be 
offended and will understand 
that prompt payment of pre- 
miums is essential to sound 
protection—there’s been a lot 
of ink used in writing such 
letters! Perhaps the outline 


\ ' ; , 
’ check for $ to cover this policy, by return mail. printed on this page will be 
: helpful. 


1933 





Very truly yours, 


The Spectator, March 23, 1933 











FRANK M. SEE 
Agent, New England 
Mutual, St. Louis 


(;eneral 


ut UILDING ON OLD FOUNDA- 
TIONS” was the theme of the 
twelfth annual life insurance 
congress held under the auspices of the 
Association of Life Un- 


sellevue-Stratford 


Phi adelphia 
derwriters at the 


Hotel last Thursday, and a most apt 
slogan it proved to be. The entire 
course of the meeting suggested this 
olid, conservative procedure. The at- 
tendance was not of record-breaking 
proportions, but the 700 who registered 
and made the‘r way into the ballroom 
found seats and stayed there, inter- 


ested and attentive from one end of 
the sessions to the other; the program 
offered nothing in the way of comedy 
stunts or oratory, but the speak- 
from a thoughtfully selected 
There was 


reliet, 
ers came 
diversification of interests. 
an executive come to talk of adminis- 
tration and public relations in the midst 
Albert Linton 
Life; an as- 


of a business crisis—M. 
of the Provident Mutual 
sociation leader, to give a word of cheer 
and inspiration based on intimate con- 
local associations and their 
membership throughout the nation— 
Roger B. Hull, general counsel and 
managing director of the National As- 
sociation; a sales expert from a closely 
Clarence T. 


tact with 


business 
secretary of the 


allied line of 
Hubbard, assistant 
Automobile Insurance Co.; a leader in 
the ranks of the growing C.L.U. army, 
urging Vaughan C. 
Chambers, Mutual Benefit Life special 
agent and president of the local chap- 
ter in Phi adelphia, and finally a num- 
ber of other speakers with specialized 
messages of a direct agency nature. 
The entire program was well balanced 


preparedness 


and timely. 

President Ott, who has suffered an 
illness that has kept him away from 
active work for the 
was still unable to leave his enforced 
unable to open 


past few weeks, 


confinement and was 


RUSSELL U. HERGSHEIMER 
Chairman of the Twelfth Annual 
Life Insurance Congress 


Annual 


Sales Congress 
of the 


Philadelphia 
Ass'n 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


the morning session as scheduled, and 
A. Rushton Allen was likewise pre- 
vented from officiating at the opening 
of the afternoon session. J. Renwick 
Montgomery, Russell U. Hergesheimer 
and Herbert L. Smith, secretary of the 
Pennsy'vania State Association, did 
the conducting honors in smooth style, 
however, and the day’s features were 
run off on schedule. 


The C. L. U. Degree 

Vaughan C. Chambers opened the 
meeting with an address on the advan- 
tages of C.L.U. training. He said the 
public has placed life insurance upon 
a pedestal during the past three or four 
years and it is now up to the life un- 
derwriter to see that that position is 
maintained. We are forever urging 
the value of college education and 
training upon our clients to whom we 
would sell educational endowments, 
then why practice what we preach? 
He pointed out that years of experi- 
ence might not equip a man for spe- 
cific problems one is likely to encounter 
in modern selling whereas the C.L.U. 
man either knows the answer immedi- 


EARL F. COLBORN 
General Agent, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Rochester 


ately or else he knows where to go to 
find it. 

If you know a thing and know that 
you know it, you inspire confidence as 
well as possess it yourself, he declared. 
Knowledge and the complete confidence 
that goes with it makes a man turn 
doorknobs which formerly awed hin, he 
said, urging all underwriters to pre- 
pare themselves for the greatest era 
in selling the business has ever known. 

Frank M. See, general agent for the 
New England Mutual Life in S&t. 
Louis, was the featured speaker of the 
day. He appeared before the micro- 
phone twice, once in the morning with 
a talk on “Prospecting,” and once in 


the afternoon with “The Ten Com- 
mandments for Closing the Sale.” 


His prospecting advice was contained 
in an address which happily combined 
the practical, successful field man’s ex- 
perience with a gift of story telling 
and he held the attention of his audi- 
completely during his allotted 
Mr. See was a Tennessee lawyer, 
and a good one, he says—only not 
enough others found that out before 
he entered the insurance business. In 
making the change, good lawyer or bad, 
Mr. See has not suffered for he has 
been a tremendous success both as 4 
personal producer and as a_ general 
agent. He once wrote 328 cases in @ 
single year’s work, but now he advo- 
cates more careful selection and bet- 
ter planned effort. He likes to write 
one $50,000 case in preference to work- 
ing 50 times as hard and landing 5! 
Ones. The big man’s “No” is no harder 
to take than a little man’s, he says; 
but when the big man says “Yes” there 
is all the difference in the world. Where 
do we find prospects? he asked himself. 
And then he started rattling off a list 
of people every agent should sell. He 
started with the As and went dow? 
the alphabet, listing a dozen c'ose con 


ence 
time. 
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each letter. Men who sell 


tacts for 
things to the agent, whose service he 
pays for regularly. They are prac- 
tically unlimited. Then he advises a 
careful analysis with an eye to ability 


to purchase and the matter of needs. 
Volume lies between the ages of 30 


and 50, he says, but don’t forget that 
average size of policy takes a sharp 
upward swing with clients in the up- 


per age brackets. 
A Necessary Qualification 

“Until you are prepared to go to the 

closest friends and relatives you have 


in the world and urge your product 
upon them, keep out of this business,” 
he said, referring to the tendency of 
new en to avoid soliciting their 
friends. He has little patience with 
this attitude. 


Enthusiasm for the business is an- 
other vital factor in Mr. See’s opinion. 
He told of the country salesman down 
in Tennessee who inspired him greatly 
“T have been selling 
life insurance only seven years, but I 


with these words: 


have been getting ready to sell it 57 
years." He was a good neighbor, and 


his natural contacts were limited only 
by the names he could think of. 

Russell P. Thierbach, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life, gave a thorough- 
going explanation of the famous “40- 
40-14-1” formula, the time control the- 
ory that is more than a theory. The 
difference between successful men and 
failures, he said, lies in the ability of 
the former to establish a properly bal- 


anced control over his time. Office, 
field and evening time schedules are im- 
portant in every man’s program. Mis- 


hour a day, he declared, and 
you have wasted 10 weeks of field time 
in a single year. 

Earl F. Co burn, Connecticut Mutual 
general agent in Rochester, N. Y., de- 
livered a field-tested address on “What 


use one 
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“Time for Quiet Courage” 





M. ALBERT LINTON 
President, Provident Mutual Life 


Price Production.” 
with better ending in 
better business was the theme of Mr. 


prospects, and 
Colburn’s address. He advocates scien- 
tifically planned production effort, both 
in prospecting and in presentations. 


Guests at Luncheon 

Phila- 
delphia were hosts to the members of 
the life 
luncheon in the Bellevue-Stratford. Dr. 
William M. 
Lafayette 
speaker, and his inspirational message, 


The Corporate Fiduciaries of 
underwriters’ association at a 


president of 
guest 


Lewis, 


College, was the 


expressing optimism and confidence in 
a new and better future, based on “an 
appreciation of the dignity of labor, 
the value of a dollar and the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done” was enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
was the first speaker on the afternoon 
program. Mr. Linton was added to the 
program at the last minute, in view of 





\ wh 
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the national emergency in business, and 


his words to the assembled under- 
writers were of common-sense opti- 
nism. He stressed the security of life 
nsurance, the principle upon which 


ts investment practices are based, and 


xplained the necessity for official re- 
strictions on cash drains on life insur- 
He is hopeful that the 


may 


ance reserves. 
present 
be equal to the task of restoring con- 
fidence and normal business prosperity. 


leadership in the nation 


The Prospects Ahead 
Speaking of the national outlook in 
general, Mr. Linton said: 


“Obviously it is a time for calm con- 
sidered action, and policyholders, when 
they reflect upon the facts, will real- 
ize that it is for the best interests of 
all concerned that the possibility of 
abnormal demands for cash and loan 
values be held in check until condi- 
tions generally become well stabilized. 

“A great many of us are asking 
ourselves what the future course of 
events generally is likely to be. Will 
the travail of these momentous days in- 
itiate the forward progress for which 
we have been longing these many 
months? My own feeling is distinctly 
optimistic. There is plenty of rough 
going left, but we are on the right 
‘oad; and that means a lot. Great 
credit is due President Roosevelt and 
the new administration for the prompt 
and intelligent way they have tackled 
the immense task of reconstruction. 

“We have every reason to anticipate, 
in fact we must each of us lend our 
influence to the utmost, that out of this 
banking crisis a sound banking sys- 
tem shall be evolved. Our dual sys- 
tem of national and state banks has 
led to an impossible situation. The 
failure of 11,000 banks in the last 12 
years is a national scandal. The cry- 
ing need is for a unified system under 
strict Federal control, with sound 
provisions as to the investment of de- 
positors’ funds, with proper facilities 
for branch banking, and with adequate 
qualifications for the setting up of new 
banks. A sound banking system sim- 
ply must arise out of this crisis. It 
will be one of the foundation stones 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Life Agents Brief Is 
Now Being Distributed 


1933 Edition, Twenty-Fifth Annu- 
a! Publication, Contains Many 
New and Exclusive Features 


The 1933 edition of the Life Agents 
Brief, containing information ar- 
ranged in a manner not available in 
any other publication, made its twenty- 
fifth annual appearance this week. 
This popular pocket reference book, 
consolidating premium rates, surrender 
values, and net costs of policies issued 
by more than 150 life insurance com- 
panies, retains its same size in spite 
of the fact that a number of new fea- 
tures have been incorporated into it. 


Largest Circulation 


In addition to containing all infor- 
mation that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to appear in such a publication, 
the Brief contains a number of tables 
peculiar to itself, the inclusion of 
which has given it the greatest circu- 
lation of any book of its kind. As in 
the previous edition, the new Brief 
contains premium rates on seven of the 
most popular policies, arranged in tab- 
ular form at each age of issue. Data 
in this section are separated into par- 
ticipating and non-participating rates. 

Years of experience in the presenta- 
tion of this material for a large num- 
ber of companies have proved the 
practicability of the arrangement. 
Rates for all companies are available 
in a flash. No thumbing of pages is 
required to make a quick comparison 
of rates. Participating and non-par- 
ticipating premiums are presented for 
each age of issue from 15 to 65. Cash 
values are shown for ages at five-year 
intervals at the end of 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15 
and 20 years. 

Recently, as never before, forms and 
styles of life insurance policies have 
undergone radical changes to conform 
to the exigencies of the times. Recog- 
nizing the demands made upon the 
agent under current conditions, the 
publishers have this year expanded the 
material in the Special Feature Policy 
Section of the Brief. Adjustment, Con- 
vertible and Family Income Policy 
Rates find a prominent place this year, 
as do also Modified Life, Special Re- 
tirement, Retirement Income, Whole 
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President Buckner Explains 
New York Dividend Ruling 


Commenting on the order of the 
State Superintendent of Insurance re- 
garding the declaration of dividends 
by domestic life insurance companies, 
Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
said: 

“The order of the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York 
prohibiting life insurance companies 
from declaring any dividends to policy- 
holders, expressly provides that it does 
not prevent the payment of dividends 
to policyholders which have already 
been declared by the board of directors. 
Such ruling does not therefore apply 
to the dividends of the New York Life 
Insurance Company during the year 
1933 or to other life insurance compa- 
nies whose dividends have already been 
declared for the year. New York Life 
policyholders may continue to use their 
dividends in reduction of premiums or 
otherwise as usual.” 


(@oees ere aseereumannvnemneceerememetnninns i955 usnesonn srr iatoean 0 METRE ALANNA ORE HY “ 


Life, and Select and Preferred Risk 
rates. 

In other conveniently arranged sec- 
tions there are Life and Refund An- 
nuity Rates, Special Annuity Policy 
Rates, and Single Premium and Waiver 
of Premium Rates. The increasing 
popularity of the annuity and single 
premium policy has made the intro- 
duction of these sections essential this 


year. 
Dividend Data 


A feature that has won wide com- 
mendation for the Brief in recent 
years, and one which reappears in the 
1933 issue, is the showing of current 
dividend scales for a 20-year period 
for Ordinary Life, 20-Payment Life, 
and 20-Year Endowment policies. 
These illustrations are presented for 
ages of issue at five-year intervals, and 
for each age shown there is a break- 
down giving total premiums paid, to- 
tal dividends net cost, the 
average yearly cost, the cash value at 
20 years, the net cost if surrendered 
at 20 years, and the average yearly 
cost if after 20 years. 
Nineteen thirty-three dividend scales 

(Concluded on page 22) 


received, 


surrendered 


Cash Value Restrictions 
Modified in Two States 





Will Permit Previously-Applied- 
For Loans and Loans to Meet 
Payroll Expenses 





In order to mitigate hardship as well 
as to meet the situation of variations 
in rules of the several states, Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick, of New York, and 
Superintendent C. F. Armstrong, of 
Pennsylvania, have announced amend- 
ments to the rule restricting loan and 
cash value payments. The amendments 
are practically identical in wording. 
The New York order reads as follows: 


(a) Where a firm, corporation or 
other person can satisfy a life insur- 
ance company that a loan or cash value 
is necessary for the continuance of pay- 
roll, such loan or cash value may be 
allowed up to the amount necessary not 
to exceed the value provided for in the 
policy. 

(b) Where an application was made 
for a loan or cash surrender value prior 
to March 10, 1933, and the company 
is satisfied after an investigation that 
the application was made in good faith 
for engagements made by the policy- 
holder prior thereto, from the failure 
to carry out which he would suffer hard- 
ships, the transaction may be completed 
and the loan or cash value allowed. 


(c) Where emergency rules and reg- 
ulations or orders of the supervising 
authority of any other State of the 
United States shall require conditions 
or action in conflict with the rules and 
regulations of this Department as made 
on March 9, 1933, and the amendment 
thereto, then and in that event such 
rules and regulations of this Depart 
ment and amendment thereto are modi- 
fied to permit the company to comply 
in such State with the requirements of 
the supervising authority of such State, 
except that nothing herein contained 
shall affect the payment of death 
claims, matured endowments, annuities, 
disability payments and installment 
supplementary contracts. 





A Compliment to 
Annuity Contracts 

A governmental recognition of the 
safety of annuity contracts and their 
current popular appreciation is noted 
in the recommendation by a committee 
of the Ohio Legislature, that a bill b 
passed permitting the investment of 
fiduciary funds in life insurance 4 
nuity contracts. 
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New York Commissioner 


Clears Dividend Ruling 


Misinterpreted and Wrongly 
Emphasized by Daily Press; 
Agency Leaders Ask for 
Clarifying Statement 





As a result of the misunderstanding 
which was created by the reports in the 
daily press and in response to a de- 
mand from life insurance agents and 
managers all over the country, a dele- 
gation of leading life agency and asso- 
ciation men of New York City called 
upon the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York last Friday 
and suggested that he might issue a 
clarifying statement concerning the 
recent ruling on dividend payments. 

The erroneous impression, which 
was spread over the country through 
lack of proper interpretation of the 
superintendent’s ruling had created the 
alarm that its effect was to abrogate 
dividends already declared for the bal- 
ance of 1933, and that the result might 
be to increase the cost of life insurance 
for the future. 

It is well understood in insurance 
circles that the superintendent’s noti- 
fication to the life insurance companies 
domiciled in New York, prohibiting 
only the future declaration of dividends 
during the present emergency, was 
merely the legal consequence and a 
necessary result of the suspension of 
contractual rights with respect to cash 
and loan values. 


Statement of George S. Van Schaick 


This statement is made in answer to 
many inquiries made today of the In- 
surance Department. The ruling of 
the Insurance Department as to life 
Imsurance dividends has no reference 
to any dividend already declared. It 
simply suspends the declaring of addi- 
tional dividends during the time that 
companies are limited in the matter of 
surrender values and policy loans. The 
imits as to surrender values and policy 
‘oans were necessitated by reason of 
the emergency. They were intended 
to safeguard the companies against un- 
usual demands during the emergency. 
When the emergency ends and the lim- 
ts as to surrender values and policy 
loans are lifted, it will naturally fol- 
‘ow that the dividend restriction will 
likewise be lifted. In the meantime 
‘ompanies will continue to pay divi- 
dends which have been declared previ- 
ous to the ruling. 

m € ruling as to dividends was di- 
rected to New York State companies 
ealy.. It was in no wise based on the 
eel ability of the companies to 
pay their customary dividends. These 
‘ew York companies and other life 
msurance companies licensed to do 
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business in New York State are in ex- 
cellent financial condition and, as a 
class, constitute the largest and safest 
type of financial institution we have. 

Members of the committee, which se- 
cured from the superintendent the 
above statement, all of whom express 
complete confidence in the current ad- 
ministration of the New York Depart- 
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ment, are as follows: Julian S. Myrick, 
trustee, National Association; Edward 
W. Allen, president, Life Managers 
Association of New York City; George 
A. Kederich, president, New York 
State Association; Walter E. Barton, 
president, New York City Association, 
and Roger B. Hull, N.A.L.U. 
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Interest Due and Accrued 
Net Outstanding Premiums 
Cash in Banks 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserv es on Policies 


Interest and Rents Paid in 


| Frankfort 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... 
Real Estate Including Home Office Building. . 
nats serine 


LIABILITIES 


Reserved for Losses. No Proofs Received iat cee 
Advance 
Reserve for Taxes, Trust Funds and Dividends.... 


Miscellaneous Reserves ........... 
Mortality and Investment Reserves 
ee 
Surplus Unassigned .......... 
| BE anita dkan wks conic ter 
| 
End of Year Total Assets 
1907 $ 29.827 
1922 2.597.815 
1932 8.031.417 
| 
Total Paid 


Policyholders and Beneficiaries to 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



































EC ON $4,474,839.65 
837,340.95 
. 1,919,581.22 
219,000.00 
176,522.75 
250,200.33 

91,952.91 


chaemm nase $7,969,437.81 


. .$6,590,747.64 
31,991.00 
49,519.68 

152,227.81 

263,093.08 

181,858.60 

300,000.00 

400,000.00 


$7,969,437.81 











Surplus to Insurance 
Polieyholders in Force 
$ 16.050 $ 1.529.645 
338,113 24,617,680 
881.859 48,722,353 


Date $6,382,450 
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President Talbot Gives 
Interview Over Radio 


The position Philadelphia holds in the 
insurance field was described on Mon- 
day evening, March 20, by Walter 
LeMar Talbot, president of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in a 
talk over Station WLIT of that 
city. The broadcast was one of the 
“Philadelphia Business” which 
has been conducted under auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce by Robert 
M. D. Arndt of the John Falkner Arndt 
Company, Inc. The talk was given in 
the form of an interview with questions 


radio 


series 


and answers, 


Writes an App a Day 
For 80 Consecutive Days 


A statement Foley Tread- 
way, of the Augusta, Ga., office of 
Lorick & Vaiden, general agents of the 
Missouri State Life, serves as a final, 
definite and complete answer to the 
question some agents are asking: Can 
business be written today? Mr. Tread- 
way’s statement attached to an appli- 
cation which he had just written reads: 

“This $4,000 app written today 
makes 80 consecutive days of produc- 
My goal is at least 100 consecu- 


from T. 


tion. 
tive days.” 


More Interviews Per 
Sale Required Today 


It is estimated today that the aver- 
age duration of an interview to sell 
life insurance is just under an hour, 
and that about 70 per cent of the field- 
man’s calls result in interviews. It is 
found, however, that a sale today rep- 
resents the expenditure of 50 per cent 
more field time than in 1929. The ratio 
of interviews to sales has increased 35 
per cent, the present average being one 
sale to nineteen interviews. This would 
appear to mean that agents must spend 
more time in the field and accomplish 
and engineer more interviews if they 
would produce as many sales as for- 


merly. 


Financial Independence 
Week Poster Designed 

An attractive poster captioned “Face 
the Future Unafraid” will be distrib- 
uted among life underwriters for use 
during Financial Independence Week. 
It was designed by Cyrus T. Steven, 
advertising manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life. 


Royal Union Life Elects 
S. A. Apple to Presidency 


At the regular annual 
the Royal Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, the board of 
officers was reorganized. S. A. Apple, 
of Oklahoma City, an associate of T. 
J. McComb, chairman of the board, and 
treasurer of the Great Republic Life, 
elected president of the Royal 
Life, succeeding J. J. Sham- 
baugh. C. Guy Anderson, manager of 
the investment department of the 
Royal Union Life, was elected vice- 
president, and Mr. Shambaugh, who 
had been president, was. elected second 
Ben M. Kirke, who had 
been was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Shambaugh, who had 
been president of the Des Moines Life 
& Annuity Co., became president of the 
Royal Union in 1931 when it absorbed 
the Des Moines Life & Annuity. 
were elected as 


meeting of 


was 


Union 


vice-president. 
secretary, 


Five new directors 
follows: W. K. Herndon and H. W. 
Darling, Beverly Hills, Cal.; J. H. 


Wood and H. A. Gross, Los Angeles, 
and L. S. Hills, Des Moines. No chair- 
man of the board was elected, although 
Mr. McComb retains his interest in the 
company. 


Texas Companies Report 
Better Business in '33 


Despite the bank holidays and the 
depression Texas life insurance com- 
panies wrote more new business dur- 
ing the first two and one-half months 
of 1933 than they did for the same 
period in 1932, reports made by com- 
pany officials at the annual meetings 
of stockholders and directors, said. The 
companies reported their financial con- 
ditions are excellent, regardless of the 
fact that for the past three years they 
have done a “considerable banking 
business” in the matter of loans which 
policyholders could not obtain on good 
collateral at their banks, and of the 
heavy investment in mortgage loans. 
Very few changes were made in the 
directorates or official families of the 
Texas companies at their annual meet- 
ings. 


Conn. Mutual Life 
Promotes Fred Eberle 


Fred J. Eberle has been appointed 
supervisor of city loans for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Eberle joined the company 
immediately upon his graduation from 
Trinity College, Hartford, in 1927. 


Fred D. Russell Gets 


Security Mutual Post 

Fred D. Russell has been elected 
treasurer of the Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton. Mr. Russell, a native 
of Tremont, Pa., came to the Security 
Mutual on April 1, 1932, as assistant 
treasurer from the New York State 
Banking Department. He succeeds Z. 
Bennett Phelps, who has been elected 
vice-president. William G. Phelps, 
vice-president of the Security Mutual 
since 1901, died recently after almost 
50 years of service. 


Deaths During the 
Early Policy Years 


The Equitable Life of New York re- 
ports that in January, 1914 death 
claims were paid totalling $6,786,275, 
99.7 of the total number and 99.5 of the 
total amount were paid within one day. 
The present worth of life insurance and 
present need for the worth of its pro- 
tection is emphasized by the report 
which shows that seventeen people died 
in the first year of their insurance and 
their beneficiaries were financially aided 
to the amount of $44,720. Thirty-one 
more who had paid two premiums, by 
their prudence and foresight enriched 
those they protected to the amount of 
$304,308. Ninety-nine died from the 
third to the fifth year and their estates 
were paid by the Equitable $833,884. 
This was the record in the ordinary de- 
partment which paid an aggregate of 
$5,787,585 on 1360 claims and 894 lives. 
It is interesting to note that 1.9 per 
cent of the deaths occurred in the first 
year of the insurance, 5.4 per cent were 
in the first two years, while about 17 
per cent of the deaths were upon men 
who did not live five years after paying 
their first premium. Life is uncertain 
whether money be plenty or scarce and 
the protection of dependents is more 
necessary in times of financial stress 
than otherwise. Even more striking is 
the record of deaths in group insurance, 
62 of the 498 deaths occurred in the 
first year of insurance, 47 in the second 
year and 146 within the five year period 
for a total of 253. More than 50 per 
cent of the deaths occurring in January 
of this great company, had paid only 
five years of insurance under their 
group contracts. While the record of 
death payments is arresting, neverthe 
less, the fact that 61.8 per cent or $1l- 
133,271 of all payments was to living 
policyholders furthers the claim 
now widely disputed that life insurance 
is the best investment on earth. 
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Taking the Sting Out 


of a Restriction Order 

One of the most enlightened procla- 
mations concerning life insurance ever 
written by a supervisory official, and 


an unusually fine tribute, came from 
the pen of Commissioner of Insurance 
John ©. Kidd of Indiana in a letter ac- 
companying his order in connection 
with Indiana’s restrictions on cash de- 


mands against life insurance compa- 
nies. The text of Commissioner 
Kidd’s letter fo_lows: 

“Tt is a tribute to life insurance com- 
panies throughout the United States 
that the Institution of Life Insurance 
remains solvent notwithstanding the 


econom¢ and financial stress of the last 
three and one-half years. This condi- 
tion must be preserved. 

“In order that no impairment may 
occur in the ability of life insurance 
companies to carry out the primary 
purposes of their respective contracts, 
viz.: Payment of death benefits, annu- 
ities and matured policies, several 
states in which some of the larger 
companies are domiciled have taken the 
commendable step of declaring mora- 
toria on policy loans and cash surrender 
values. 

“Life insurance is a national busi- 
ness. Companies have outstanding 
policies in many states. A moratorium 
in any one state necessarily increases 
the cash demands on companies in other 
states, therefore it becomes important 
that policyholders be surrounded with 
such rules and regulations as will pre- 
serve the present financial status of 
companies, in order that these institu- 
tions may continue to carry out the 
fundamental purposes of their respec- 
tive organizations. A moratorium to 
that end is declared by official order 
today.” 


Annual Statement of 
Peoples Life of Indiana 


The 1932 annual statement of the 
Peoples Life Insurance Co. of Frank- 
fort, Ind., discloses total admitted as- 
sets of $7,969,438. This represents an 
increase from $7,760,482 at the c’ose of 


1931. Prominent among the assets 
were $4,474,840 first mortgage loans on 
real estate, and $837,341 real estate 
owned, including home office building. 
The company had outstanding 
$1,919,581 loans secured by company 


policies, and net outstanding premiums 
of $250,200. Government and munic- 
ipal bonds owned aggregated $219,000, 
and interest due and accrued was $176.,- 
523. Cash in banks was $91,953. 
Among the liabilities, reserves on 
Policies amounted to $6,590,748 and re- 
serves for taxes, trust funds and divi- 


Gends $152,228. Miscellaneous _ re- 
serves were placed at $263,093, while 
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investment 
Together with 


and 
$181,859. 


mortality 
amounted to 
capital stock of $309,000, the company 


reserves | 


had unassigned surplus of $400,000, 
making an aggregate surplus to policy- 
holders of $700,0C0. This was exclu- | 
sive of the mortality and investment | 
reserves of $181,859. 

Since its organization in 1906, the 
Peoples Life Insurance Co. has made 


continued progress with annually in- 


creasing premium value. 
Eugene O. Burget, president, the com- 
pany has solidly built up a 
tial business. It has paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $6,382,450. 


The company’s officers, in addition to | 


Eugene O. Burget, president, are: 
Walter L. Brown, vice-president and 
treasurer; Arthur C. Louette, vice- 


president and manager of agencies; 
Don C. Trent, secretary, and Maurice 
Hartwell, actuary. 


Furness Joins Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company 


Guy H. Furness, formerly president 
and agency director of the Equity Life 
Insurance Co., has joined the home 
office staff of the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Co. of Omaha as assistant super- 
intendent of agents. 

Mr. Furness has had a varied ex- 
covering a period of 20 years and, in 
addition to his home office duties, will 
do considerable organization work in 
the middle western states. 


February Life Production 
26.8 Per Cent Under 1932 


New life insurance production in 
February was 26.8 per cent less than 
in the same month of 1932. This was 
revealed by a statement recently is- 
sued by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. The aggre- 
gates the new business records—ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of 44 companies which 
have 81 per cent of the total volume of 
life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 

For February, the total busi- 
ness of all classes written by the 44 
companies was $609,725,000 against 
$833,324,000 during February of 1932. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 


report 


new 


$424,483,000 against $577,633,000—a 
decrease of 26.5 per cent. Industrial 
insurance amounted to $168,400,000 
against $220,568,000—a decrease of 


23.7 per cent. Group insurance was 
$16,842,000 against $35,123,000—a de- 
crease of 52.0 per cent. 


| times.” 
Headed by | 


substan- | 
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AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


F you want people to exclaim “Bril 
| liant! Marvelous! It couldn’t have 
been said more clearly or more convinc- 
ingly,” then say something to which 
people can add, mentally at least, “My 
I’ve said it a thousand 
To prove my own consistency 


idea exactly. 


in this respect, I venture the guess that 
the above is far from original, but it 
is “my idea exactly” and lately I have 
had the truth of it emphasized. Take 
sales congresses and association meet- 
ings. Yes, take them and like them if 
you want to get ahead in this business 
of selling. And yet, how little a com- 
petent life insurance agent hears at 
such meetings that actually adds to his 
store of knowledge. Perhaps a fair 
estimate would be that 90 per cent 
of every successful program deals with 
well known factors. 
* * * 

T all starts off with “Put On Your 

Old Gray Bonnet.” Now, everybody 
knows that. You don’t learn a thing. 
Then along will come an executive of 
the organization who will! lay bare some 
startling truths about the stability of 
the institution of life insurance and the 


perience in the life insurance business | confidence it enjoys with the general 


public. A speaker will swear that you 
have to have prospects in order to make 
a sale and another will be just as arbi- 


| trary in maintaining that you have to 


call on these prospects. Details are 
not neglected and you learn that a 
prospect should be able to pass an ex- 
amination and that he should be able 
to pay the premiums on his policy. 
Some of the keener minds in the hall 
come away bearing notes to the effect 
that the larger the sale the more money 
earned by the writing agent and the 
more calls made the more policies will 
be written. 


. Ba 


EVELATIONS are strangers to con- 

vention halls, yes; but inspiration is 
made to live and flourish there. In- 
spiration, confidence, the “Mysterious 
Quality X,” those factors which spell 
suecess or failure in selling, these all 
are revived in mass meetings. It may 
be that the audience muses to itself: 
“So, he’s a_ million-dollar producer. 
Just an ordinary looking duck, and 
what a speech! I could do better my- 
self.” But how about production? 
Maybe you could beat him at that, too. 
Something inside will prompt these re- 
flections. Whatever the explanation, 
the fact remains that conventions are 
the life blood of the business, and you 
will generally find the top-notchers 
lending an attentive ear to speeches 


| they know by heart. 
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Boston Life Underwriters 
In Annual Sales Congress 


Over Twelve “Hundred Attend 
One-Day Meeting; A. E. N. 
Gray Contributes to Program 


By Frank L. ARMSTRONG 

Boston, Mass., March 20—A bril- 
liant array of speaking talent and a 
record-breaking crowd of life insurance 
men and women from all parts of New 
England combined to make the Thir- 
teenth Annual Sales Congress spon- 
sored by the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association here last week a success. 
The audience of over 1200 filled the 
main ballroom of the Hotel Statler and 
was enthusiastic in its reception of the 
speakers. 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential, scored the big 
hit of the morning session of the all- 
day meeting with an inspirational ad- 
dress on “The Lesson They Left Out.” 
According to Mr. Gray the new life in- 
surance agent spends “Too much time 
learning about his profession and not 
enough learning about his trade.” 

“There are more sales argu- 
ments for life insurance in a book on 
what life insurance is than in all the 
books and articles ever written on sales- 
manship,” he said. “There are two 
kinds of people: those who want life 
insurance and don’t have it and those 
who need it but don’t want it. It is 
easier to sell the second class than to 
find the first. On the question of how 
much insurance a man needs the best 
answer is ‘How much insurance would 
you have to have to die tonight and 
not mind it?’” 

Mr. Gray quoted experiences from his 
own selling career to support his argu- 
ments for sound rational sales methods 
and concluded with praise for the insti- 
tution of life insurance and those work- 


good 


ing in it. 














MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
a synonym for 

Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 








Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 

Organized 1851 

President Harold P. Cooley presided 
at the morning session which included 
a brief observance of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the association and the read- 
ing of a congratulatory telegram from 
Governor Joseph B. Ely. Simon D. 
Weisman, chairman of the committee 
afternoon 











in charge, presided at the 
session. 

“The thing to do 
to do nothing,” said Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent for the Provident Mutual 
in New York; Ralph G. Engelsman, 
general agent in New York City for the 
Penn Mutual Life, and John Marshall 
Halcombe, Jr., were other speakers on 
the program. 

Dennis Brandon Maduro, counsel for 
the New York Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, graphically showed the superior 
benefits of a life insurance estate over 
an ordinary inheritance in an address 
on “Privileged Property.” Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, the final speaker on the 
program, lauded “constructive discon- 
tent” as a motivating force for insur- 
ance salesmen. 

The program included besides the 
scheduled speakers a short speech by 


easiest today is 


Senatorial Investigation 
Proposed in Illinois 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mar. 20—A senatorial 
investigation of the life insurance 
business and of investment companies 
that have done business with life in- 
surance companies operating in this 
state was proposed in the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly last week by Senator 
George M. Maypole of Chicago. 


Senator Maypole’s resolution de- 
clared that such an investigation is 
necessary to develop information to 


aid the General Assembly to act on 
legislation affecting the insurance 
business which is expected to be pre- 
sented by Superintendent Ernest Pal- 
mer as an outgrowth of the failure of 
the Illinois Life Insurance Co. 

Palmer has announced that a broad 
bill covering the investments of life 
insurance companies will be presented 
to the assembly this week. 

The current resolution is not ex- 
pected to receive very much support in 
view of the vigorous manner in which 
Mr. Palmer has supervised the depart- 
ment since he took office in January. 
The resolution is specifically limited to 
an investigation of the insurance de- 
partment by the previous administra- 
tion during the calendar year of 1932. 


Ignores Bank Holiday 
The St. Louis general agency of the 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company during the first 11 days 


of March wrote applications on 29 lives 
for a total of $165,500. Apparently the 
bank holidays and moratorium actions 
had little effect on the enthusiasm of 
the producers of this office, which is 
headed by C. H. Poindexter, general 
agent. 








former president Charles Gilman of the 
association and vocal selections by Her- 
bert C. Sargent of the New England 
Mutual Life and Joseph London of the 
Metropolitan Life. 








Began business in 1923. 








B. R. BAYS, 


President 





™ SERVICE LIFE& 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 








& 
Now in 15 States 
JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
Sec’y-Treas. ® 


Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 

Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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Life Office Management 


Ass'n. Spring Conference 


Eastern Meeting to be Held in 
New York, April 24-25; Mid- 
West at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Life Office Manage- 
ment the programs of the 1933 Spring 
Conferences were announced. The East- 
ern Conference will be held at Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, on 
April 24 and 25. The first day of the 
program is to be devoted to a consid- 
eration of the problems incidental to 
the operation of the New Business De- 
partment under the general chairman- 
ship of James B. Slimmon, secretary 
of the Aetna Life. The second day, 
several papers will be presented on 
“Home Office Procedures in Handling 
Foreclosed Loans on Farm and City 
Property.” Frank L. Rowland, secre- 
tary of the Lincoln National, will be 
chairman of this session. 

The Midwest Conference will be held 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 12 and 
13. Members of the association will be 
the guests of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co. The program of 
this conference will be devoted to the 
“Operation of the New Business De- 
partment in the Small and Medium- 
Sized Company.” John F. Ruehlmann, 
vice-president of the Western and 
Southern Life, will preside over the 
first day’s session. Cecil F. Cross, as- 
sistant secretary and chief underwriter 
Mf the Lincoln National Life, is chair- 
man of the Tuesday session. The 
“Home Office Underwriting Practices 
and Procedures of the Small and Me- 
dium-Sized Company” will be pre- 
sented. 

All addresses and committee reports 
be presented at these special con- 
ferences are being developed in the 
light of conditions existing at the pres- 
ent time. Because of the unusual con- 
ditions which are now confronting life 
insurance companies, the board of di- 
rectors feels that the program, which 
has been prepared, is of unusually per- 
tinent interest to life insurance admin- 
istrative officers. It is expected that 
there will be a large attendance at both 
of these meetings. 

An outline of the tentative program 
tor the Eastern Special Conference to 
ve held in New York City, April 24 and 
25, at the Hotel New Yorker, follows: 

MONDAY, APRIL 24 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 











future? 


in improving your position and in building for the 








You may be one of those who CAN GROW with the 
Buffalo Mutual Life. 


Attractive openings in New York and Ohio. 
Write for our agency plan. 


GEORGE W,. CURTIS, 


President 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, 


First Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agents 














BUFFALO 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1872 


Buffalo, N, Y. 














James B. Slimmon, secretary, Aetna Life 

Insurance Co., general chairman. 
“Preparation of the Application and Un- 

derwriting Papers in an Agency’’—Discus- 


“Preparation of the Application from the 
Time It Is Received at the Home Office 
Until It Is Placed on the Desk of a Lay- 
man for Underwriting Action”—Discussion, 

MONDAY AFTERNOON 

‘Routine Between the Submission of the 
Application to the Lay Underwriter and 
the Lay Underwriter’s Final Decision’’— 
Discussion. 


“The Work of Issue Department fron 





Time the Final Decision I Made by t 
Lay Underwriter to the Time When tl 
Policy Becomes an A int’ Dis sejnr 

‘Report of an Intensive Survey « th 
Personnel and osts f t Underwr g 
and Issue Work in Five Companié« Dis 

TUESDAY, APRIL 25 

‘Home Office Procedures i Handling 
Foreclosed Loans on Farms da Citv Pr p- 
erty’’—Frank L. Rowland, secretar TT 
Lincoln National Life Insu —o wer 


‘Home Office and Field Organization for 
Handling Acquired Real Estate’’—Discus- 
s10n 

“Accounting and Control of Records for 
Farm and City Properties’’—Discussion 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


“Rehabilitation of Property Acquired 
Fore Discussion 


Acquired Through 


ri closure 
‘Dp sposal of Property 
ysure —Discussion 
Insurance and Taxes on 
"Discussion. 





C. F. Williams 
Acquires a Rubens 

A famous Rubens painting, “Por- 
trait Of A Young Girl,” is now one of 
the prized possessions of Charles F. 
Williams, president of the Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati. 





only life insurance but 
insurance ? 


needs. 
Monarch Representative is 
Counselor.” 





NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE ‘SURE 


Of your opportunities for growth. 
chance than with a thirty-one year old company offering not 
noncancellable 


Almost every interview on accident and health insurance con- 
verts a suspect for life insurance into a prospect, because the 
information obtained in this manner brings out life insurance 
The Monarch offers Complete Home Protection. A 
truly a 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Where is there a better 


accident and health 


personal “Insurance 
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Life Agents Brief Issued 


(Concluded from page 16) 


st breakdowns are shown for 
examination 


and net ct 

companies. An 
reveals that with only eight exceptions, 
cales have been altered for the cur 
rent yea Dividend scales on 5, 10 
and 15-year term policies are also 
shown with total deposits and dividend 
returns 

Supplementing these regular divi- 
dend features, the Brief this year car- 
ries Single Premium Life and Single 
Premium 20-Year Endowment dividend 
illustrations for 20 years, with the 
identical net cost breakdowns that are 
carried in the regular policy exhibits. 

In addition to the probable net costs 
of insurance, based upon present divi- 
dend scales, a section of the Brief is 
given over to showing the actual costs 
and dividend records of policies issued 
in 1924, 1919 and 1914. 

The advantage of showing informa- 
tion under rather 
than company, is best illustrated in the 
section tabulating Policy Provisions. 
So simply are these tables arranged 
that an agent or his client running his 
eye down the exposed page, can imme- 
diately ascertain the varied nature of 
the contracts offered. Likewise, this 
gives the selling 


subject headings 


arrangement agent 
points usually passed unnoticed. 

Other tables in this class are annual 
dividends payable in 1933 on fully paid 
life policies and rates of interest pay- 
able on proceeds of policies. 

In the section devoted to miscellane- 
ous data, the new Brief shows U. S. 
rates and sur- 
issue 


premium 
companies that 


Government 
render values, 
non-medical insurance, a list of compa- 
nies that have discontinued writing 
disability, and companies that will con- 
tinue to write disabilty, sub-standard 
insurance, and bank insurance. 

In the section entitled “Policy Pro- 
visions,” the Brief gives data on appli- 
cations, dividend provisions, double in- 
demnity, incontestability, non-forfeit- 
ure, grace in payment of 
paid-up options, reinstatement, 


premiums, 
loans, 
residence, suicide, travel, ete. A spe- 
cial table shows the net rate of interest 
earned last year by 125 companies on 
their mean invested assets. This fig- 
ure is taken from Item 12 of the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit. 

For the agent whose company issues 
industrial or intermediate insurance, 
the new Brief is most essential. In- 
formation for all large companies writ- 
ing industrial, infantile and interme- 
diate rates is arranged on the quick 
reference style, which is maintained 


throughout the _ book. Specifically, 
there is given the amount of industrial 

urance purchased on the Whole Life, 
20-Payment Life and 20-Year Endow- 
ment plans for 5c. 10c. or 25c. weekly. 
Intermediate rates are shown for Or- 
dinary Life, 20-Payment Life and 20- 
Year Endowment, and the amount of 
infantile insurance purchased for 5dc. 
weekly on the Whole Life and 20-Year 
Endowment plans. 

The Brief contains new 
rates of several large companies which 


premium 


have made revisions effective April 1. 

The financial standing of the compa- 
nies engaged in the business at the 
close of the year 1932, rounds out this 
all-important vest pocket book, a very 
necessary adjunct to a life insurance 
salesman. The visible index that in- 
voked such favorable comment when it 
appeared last year, has been retained 
and enlarged in the new book. The 
1933 Brief is bound effectively in blue 
fabricoid and sells for $2.00, with 
lesser prices for quantity lots. 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


It has many practices to broaden 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


GBhe 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE kK. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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Insurance Legislation 
May Be Held Over in Pa. 


Ambitious Plan for Recodification Now 
Considered Unlikely to Succeed at 
Present Session of Legislature 





PHILADELPHIA, March 20—Despite 
the fact that proposed insurance legis- 
lation now before the Pennsylvania 
legislature is described as one of the 
most comprehensive and ambitious pro- 
grams ever submitted before any state 
law-making body, legislative observers 
express doubt whether any part of the 
legislation will be passed at this session. 

The plan of Insurance Commissioner 
Armstrong had been for recodification 
of the insurance laws with recommenda- 
dations for the various branches to be 
made by the various State insurance 
organizations. The proposals of the life 
underwriters were hailed as model 
laws. Those of the fire and casualty 
agents were not far behind. 

The main opposition to the recodifi- 
cation has come from the Insurance 
Federation. However, agents as a 
whole have been strong in support of 
the proposed legislation. 

Doubt as to the fate of the new in- 
surance laws was expressed at the 
very opening of the Legislature when 
it appeared that the session might be 
almost entirely a political fight between 
the legislators and Governor Pinchot. 

Then came the wet-and-dry battle; 
proposals for changes in the Sunday 
blue law ,unemployment, and now the 
banking situation. As all of these are 
important legislative subjects, it is 
doubtful whether the Legislature will 

















ords and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 
production. 

Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 

Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 


Address 











even be able to consider the insurance 
program before the adjournment date. 

However, the various insurance or- 
ganizations plan to make a strong fight 
for its adoption two years hence should 
failure be the result this year. 
Appeals Back Tax Levy 

The Lamar Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss., has appealed to the 
circuit court against a $150,000 back 
tax assessment. The State claims ad 
valorem taxes for 1929-1931, but the 
company contends that domestic life 
insurance companies are exempt from 
all taxation in Mississippi except privi- 
lege and income taxes. 
Appointed Supervisor 

F. J. Dreher, Jr., has been appointed 
supervisor for the Montgomery, Ala., 
district office of Lamar Life, of Jack- 
son, Miss. 


Guarantee Mutual Appointments 

A. J. Hamm and H. J. Kindred of 
Topeka, Kan., have signed a_ state 
agent’s contract with the Guarantee 
Mutual Life Co. of Omaha, covering 
several counties in northern Kansas. 
The Hamm & Kindred Agency’s office is 
located in the National Bank of To- 
peka Building. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life also an- 
nounces the appointment of Norman B. 
Ficken and James P. McClellan as 
state agents for several southern Kapn- 
sas counties. 





New Life Company 
Organizing in Cal. 

Permission to organize the Life In- 
surance Company of America at Los 
Angeles has been granted by the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department. The pro- 
posed capital is $250,000 with $62,500 
surplus, par value per share. 
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All forms of Policies 
Family Income 
Annuities 
Endowments 
Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 


Opportunities in 





_ Peoples Life Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Reasons why it pays to connect with 
| “The Friendly Company” 


A Legal Reserve Old Line Company 
Agents and Policyholders Service | 


RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) 


| Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 
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Boston Mutual Life 
| | Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 
H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. 
| WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
| L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the | 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. 


forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 


E, C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 


All desirable 
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Making 
Policyholder 


Service 


Profitable 


Every agent who has been in the 
life insurance business long enough 
to acquire a list of policyholders 
must devote much time in 1933 to 
“service.” To make the time spent 
by agents in this work more profit- 
able NWNL has adopted a two- 
fold policy: 


In its epoch-making training 
1. course, The NWNL Guide to 
Successful Life Underwriting, it 
provides a definite procedure for 
making service calls pay their way 
in new business produced as well 
as in renewal commissions saved. 


Additional compensation for 
2. successful “conservation work” 
will be paid to agents who improve 
their lapse ratios during 1933, in 
the form of bonuses running all 
the way from a fraction of a dol- 
lar to as high as $4.00 per thou- 
sand for 1932 business renewed in 
1933. As usual, cash prizes for 
conservation leadership will be 
paid; in addition, points credited 
for convention qualification will 
be awarded those with low lapse 
ratios. Convention points will 
also be awarded for service calls 
reported whether new business is 


obtained or not. 


The only U. S. company with over 
$200.000,000 insurance in force to 
show an increase of its insurance 
account in 1932, NWNL will con- 
tinue its onslaught against lapses 


vigorously throughout 1933. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
O.J. ARNOLD, Persinext 


STRONG~ MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 
« 


Insurance in Force 


$361,719,432 


CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 





Emmet C. May, recently moved 
from the post of president of the 
Peoria Life Insurance Company to 
that of chairman of the board of 
directors. Dr. G. N. Parker is the 

new president of the company 





"Kid" Kaplan Gets 
Himself a Rate Book 


Here's a little story that has a punch 
to it. It concerns the appointment of 
Louis Kaplan as an agent in Hartford 
for the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of Jersey City. Now if you 
follow the sports pages at ail you'll 
recognize the name and you'll wonder 
if he's any relation to Louis (Kid) 
Kaplan, who once held the feather- 
weight championship of the world and 
retired from that class undefeated. The 
answer is "It's the Kid himself!" 

A champion is a champion, wherever 
you find him. It takes class, heart, and 
good sense to get to the top in any 
profession or sport. Louis Kaplan has 
all those qualities and something more. 
And that "something more” is what 
makes him a natural for the life insur- 
ance business. 

It is common knowledge that when 
he could no longer make the weight in 
the featherweight class that he was 
offered fifty thousand dollars to lose 
his championship to a certain boxer 
He chose to resign his title. He thought 
too much of his good name and the 
regard of his friends who were accus- 
tomed to wager large sums on him. 
The New York State Boxing Commission 
congratulated the Bankers National 
Life on the appointment saying that 
Kaplan was the cleanest and finest boy 
that the boxing game ever knew. 











Mutual Benefit Veterans 


| Hold Annual Banquet 


The eleventh annual banquet of the 
Veterans’ Club of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company will be held 


| Friday night in the main dining room 


of the home office in Newark. More 


| than 100 are expected to attend. 


Suits to Recover Millions 


From Ill. Life Officials 


CHICAGO, ILL. Mar. 20— Several 
suits which seek to recover $5,958,985 
from persons and a firm associated 
with the Illinois Life Insurance Co. 
have been filed in the United States 
District Court here by General Abel 
Davis, receiver. 

They involve loans made by the com- 
pany on collateral that is now consid- 
ered as almost worthless, principally 
securities on the defunct Stevens and 
La Salle Hotels. 

The suits follow: James W. Stevens, 
chairman of the board, $2,500,000; 
Raymond W. Stevens, president, $300,- 
(00; Lincoln Securities Co., a dummy 
corporation of the Stevens family, 
$1,160,200; G. F. Ramer, auditor, 
$1,808,500, and George L. Douglass, a 
broker, who signed an accommodation 
note for R. W. Stevens, $210,285. 

Indictments have been voted against 
the Stevens named above and E. J. 
Stevens, a vice-president and director 
of the Life company. In the meantime, 
J. W. Stevens is said to be very seri- 
ously ill. 


New Rates Scheduled 


The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis has announced 
that effective on April 1, 1933, it will 
apply new rates on the renewals of 
certain accident insurance policies. The 
effect is to apply to the renewal busi- 
ness the increased rates applied to new 
business as of September 1, 1932. 


Prudential Appointment 


J. A. Desautels, who has had three 
years’ service with the Prudential, was 
recently appointed superintendent of 
Montreal 3 District. Mr. Desautels 
started with the company 23 years ago 
as an agent. 


North American Life 


C. P. Milne has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the North Ameri- 
can Life of Toronto. He was formerly 
secretary of the building committee of 
the board of the company which had 
charge of the details of the construc- 
tion of the new building. 


Becomes Branch Manager 

The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Toronto has appointed Harold 
G. Crowe to the position of branch 
manager for central Ontario. 
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Market Values Demanded 
By N. H. Commissioner 


J. E. Sullivan Asks Supplementary 
Statements from Companies 


by March 28. 


Pointing out that the law of New 
Hampshire requires that a fire or cas- 
ualty company have net assets in ex- 
cess of all liabilities, equal to 125 per 
cent of the capital, Insurance Commis- 
sioner John E. Sullivan, of New Hamp- 
shire, has sent out notices that insur- 
ance companies must file a supplemen- 
tary condensed statement as of Dec. 31, 
1932, with securities valued at market 
prices. Such a statement, he states, 
must be filed by March 28. The com- 
missioner says: 

“The department has reached the 
conclusion that it is inconsistent with 
the best interests of the institution of 
insurance to permit insolvent institu- 
tions to continue herein on and after 
July 1, 1933. 

“The exhibits and schedules contained 
in the company’s annual statement do 
not reveal the true financial standing 
of admitted insurance companies as of 
Dec. 31, 1932. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial, and made binding upon admitted 
companies herein, that they submit ad- 
ditional information as described in the 
statement furnished herewith. The 
same shall be developed on an actual 
security market basis as of Dec. 31, 
1932, and must be submitted within 
15 days from even date for the depart- 
ment’s consideration. 

“The data desired will be treated 
confidentially and only used to deter- 
mine whether or not the company is 
safe, reliable and entitled to confidence 
as required by the statutes of New 
Hampshire.” 

The blank furnished by the New 
Hampshire Insurance Department pro- 
vides space for listing the various 
classes of assets at the values given in 
the annual statement as filed with. the 
department and also at the actual mar- 
ket basis as of Dec. 31, 1932; also for 
the liabilities, 


contingency reserves, 
capital and surplus. 
The New Hampshire law requires 


that a fire insurance company doing 
business in that state have a minimum 
capital of $200,000. 


During 1931 fire 
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Spring Meeting of National 
Fire Waste Council 


The Chamber of 
United States announces that the 
spring meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council will be held at the Na- 
tional Chamber headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 7. On April 6, 
a number of the standing commit- 
tees of the Council will meet, includ- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce cooper- 
ating committee, contest committee, 
contest grading committee, fire casual- 
ty statistics committee, fire service 
extension committee, and _ speakers’ 
committee. This meeting promises to 
be a significant one as it will recognize 
the tenth anniversary of the Council. 

In addition to the addresses and re- 
ports which will be given at the meet- 
ing, the winners in the 1932 Inter- 
chamber fire waste contest will be 
announced. 


Commerce of the 


Annual Statement of the 
American Reserve Ins. Co. 


Total assets of the American Re- 
serve Insurance Co. of New York, 
shown by the annual statement as of 
Dec. 31, 1932, are $4,546,708. The 
value of bonds and stocks held by it 
(National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners securities valuations) 
was $3,983,322. Other assets were as 
follows: Cash, $180,457; mortgage 
loans, $3,605; balance due from com- 
panies, not over 90 days due, $134,071; 
accrued interest, $24,250; funds held 
under reinsurance treaties, $221,003. 

The company set up the following 
reserves: Premium reserves, $1,727,- 
826; reserve for losses, $295,480; re- 
serve for all other liabilities, $13,500, 
and a contingency reserve of $987,886. 
The capital is $1,000,000 and net sur- 
plus, $522,016, making a surplus to 
policyholders of $1,522,016. The Amer- 
ican Reserve writes reinsurance exclu- 
sively. T. B. Boss is the president. 








companies in the aggregate wrote a 
little over $3,000,000 premiums in New 
Hampshire, with a loss ratio of 65 per 
cent. In his letter Commissioner Sulli- 
van intimated that as a result of the 
statements requested the department 
would determine which companies may 
continue to operate in that state after 
July 1, next. 





National Board Adopts 


Resolution on Payment 


Advises Delay of Sixty Days 
After Proof of Loss; Excludes 
Claims Because of Earthquake 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters held last week in New 
York, a resolution was adopted stating 
that the board deemed it advisable that 
the payment of all losses in excess of 
$100 be withheld for 60 days after 
proof of loss, but that it did not con- 
sider it advisable to do so in case of 
losses arising from the Los Angeles 
earthquake. The preamble and resolu- 
tion was as follows: 

Whereas, it has been demonstrated 
in this and previous periods of eco- 
nomic depression that an unusually 
large number of suspicious losses have 
occurred; and 

Whereas, it is evident that the cus- 
tomary immediate payment of losses 
in such circumstances tends to encour- 
age arson, incendiarism and fraud and 
so is against the public interest; and 

Whereas, it is the public duty of in- 
surance companies to discourage such 
criminal activity; and 

Whereas, from time immemorial the 
necessity of a period for investigation 
of losses has been recognized in in- 
surance contracts; Now, Therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters deems it 
advisable that the payment of all losses 
on all classes of risks in excess of an 
aggregate loss to assured of $100 be 
withheld for the period of 60 days after 
proof of loss unless otherwise provided 
by the printed conditions of the policy 
or by statute. 

It is not, however, deemed advisable 
that this practice apply to losses aris- 
ing out of the catastrophe in southern 
California on March 10, 1933. 


Wallace Cowan a 
Glens Falls Special 


Wallace H. Cowan has been ap- 
pointed by the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company as special agent for western 
Vermont, northeastern New York and 
a portion of the territory surrounding 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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lowing that in which the policy, cer- tatives has reported favorably a bill 


Agency Balance 
Rules of S.E.U.A. 


. r agreements made under 
The Southeastern Underwriters As ‘The date beyond which premium the present compensation law be paid 


ficate or binder or indorsement bear- which contains a clause providing that 
ng an additional premium takes effect. aj] awards « 


ociation at the recent meeting adopted payment to the company may not be jmmediately in lump sums. The bill 
June 30 for the effective date for the aved i » enlonleate . . ; : 
ee a ee delayed is to be calculated from the jntroduced by Representative Richard 
mandatory delinquent agency balance month in which the insurance is effec- K. Phelps of Wernon County, would 
rule and the mandatory agency balance ve sither , icv -ertificate . - § : ' ae Z 
aes 7" tr on either by policy, certificate OF abolish the State Workmen’s ¢ ompen- 
rule The latter rule is as follows: binder, regardless of the date when the 


mn ae ; aye ; sation Commission. The Senate re- 
rhe premium on every policy, cer- policy, certificate or binder was actu- . : 
tificat binder ) i and " trenchment and reforms committee re- 
tificate or binder issued is due and ally issued. 


cently made a favorable report on a 
effect, but in no event must the pay Lump Sum Payments Required in Senate bill to abolish the commission 


ment of any such premium by the Proposed Missouri Bill and to vest its powers and duties in one 
commissioner to be appointed by Govy- 


payable on the date on which it takes 


agent to the company be delayed be- The workmen’s compensation commit- 
yond the first day of the third month tee of the Missouri House of Represen- ernor Park. 











The following figures from statements of Fire Insurance Companies covering the years 1932 and 1931 have been 
compiled from returns made direct to The Spectator. Securities are included in assets in 1932 according to Convention 
valuations, unless otherwise indicated, with bonds on the amortized basis. 








Tota! Admitted Assets Net Surplus Net Premiums Losses Paid Dividends Paid 
VE AND LOCATION Capita December 31st December 31st Written 
i} OMPANY Paid Ir 
1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
\ ‘ Ci at $750,000) $2,129,122 $2,158,001) $1,070,277) $1,075,491 $413,134 $441,332 $183, 891 $170,528 $112,988) / $116,743 
\ un, Newark, N 3,343,740) 30,150,895 31,622,255, a4,825,172) §6,574,038) 12,811,471) 12,148,507) 7,388,870) 7,540,265 869, 393) 1,337,496 
Belt I Los Anzele 100, 060 208,131 213, 530 80, 428 43,099 21,956 94,507 18,178 60, 003 
Bi am Fire, Birmincham, Ala 300,000 Al, 246,849, 1,193,281 r460, 508 r458, 301 207 , 292 282, 224 120,172 137,776 15,000) 30, 000 
Camden Fire, Camden, N. J 2,000,000) 12,387,977) 13,007,413 4,812,231, 4,970,211) 4,387,545) 5,088,569) 2,627,568, 2,824,759 400, 000 400, 000 
entra! Fire, Baltimore, Md 1,000,000 3,650,699 e760, 455 9826, 140 854,183 1,002,848 410,741 443, 658 25, 000 100, 000 
Citizens Insurance Co. of N. J., Jersey City 1,.™0,.000 2.819.696 1,088,449 1,067,486 384, 841 423,372 188,921 164, 788 | 
Columbia Fire, Dayton, Ohio 1,000,000, 3,019,189 977,255 s1,013,965 470, 248 503, 157 282, 429 295, 006 80,000} 100,000 
Commerce, Glens Falls, N. Y 1.000.000 3,502, 467 (806,694, 1,192,867; 1,215,058, 1,240,015 602, 622 691, 256 | 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro, N. 500,000 1,492,895 558,757 u600, 660 202, 064 277, 689 127, 235 164, 295 
Svracuse. N. Y 250. 000 597. 667 187, 136 1140, 972 180,014 207, 459 105, 673 106, 059 7.500 
reman ind, San Francis 7,5€9,000) 32,529,611 929| w7,539,525 w9,560,769) 13,099,610) 15,483,819, 7,866,343) 8,966,078) 1,200,000) 1,500,000 
Firemen's, Washington, D. ( 200, 000 760,912 550 7223, 746 237,970 145, 116 148, 905 36, 534! 41,301 16, 000) 16,000 
Fulton Fire, New York 500,000 1,694,455 1,743,205 908, 194 941,815 216, 708 235, 629 117,852 117,388 20, 000) 
Fuso Marine and Fire, Toki 6200, 000 899, 829 897,979 y540, 829 y486, 053 112,378 149, 443 73,904 77,650 | 
Georgia Home, Columbus 500,000 2,199,475 2,228,326 2508 , 697 2537 , 262 567,651 636, 835 348,925 296, 923 32,500 65, 000 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 2,500,000 17,363,960 19,757,928 aa6,105,818| 5,736,571) 5,731,727| 7,274,829, 3,305,148) 3,386,613 800, 000 300, 000 
Hanover Fire, New York 4,000,000, 17,217,836) 18,824,484) bb4, 135, 105| 6}3,816,196| 4,117,459) 4,476,963) 2,159,073) 2,270,125 640,000) 640,000 
Hartford Fire, Hartford, Conn 12,000,000) 85,463,410) 91,017, 480'k22, 642, 682/k21,029,001) 32,975,672) 36,760,330) 18,623,906) 19,085,458 2,400,000) 2,880,000 
Illinois Fire, Peoria 200, 000 844, 968 942,596, m251,006 403 , 550 157, 488 193 , 430 64,844 77, 694 18,000 24,000 
New Zealand, Auckland 6400,000 A1,689,164 Al, 434,723 h667. 745 A853, 491 408,935 468 , 969 228,310 256, 907 
Petersburg, Petersburz, Va 200, 000 680, 134 724, 400 354, 427 393 , 526 119, 058 105 , 305 98 , 038 88, 664 40, 000 
Pilot Reinsurance, N. Y 1,200,000) 4,196,734 4,358,630) cc500, 138) ecl, 181,240 846,766 1,073,661 592, 869 667,541 81,000 90, 000 
Providence Washinzton, Providence, R. I 3,000,000) 13,637,474) 17,210, 769\dd2, 181, 233 dd3,049,042) 4,589,706) 5,457,207) 2,735,105, 2,987,650 240,000; 660,000 
Reliable Fire, Dayton, Ohio 250,000, A1,374,423 1,480,705 A738,081 p727, 407 251, 664 263,712 106, 989 116,360 45,000 45, 000 
! ' 
Prudential Re and Coins., Zurich 6200,000 9,368,792 8,971,593) 71,750,000) 71,750,000) 4,675,694) 4,249,338) 2,205,388 2,414,714 
Seaboard F. & M., New York 1,000,000 2,628,537) 3,298,632 @169, 807 538,900, 1,002,904 1,113,483 591, 284 525, 996 
Sentinel, Springfield, Mass 1,000,000 2,393,115 2,444,795) 980,237; 99628, 496) 385 , 953 381, 461 201,148 177,532 60, 000 60, 000 
South British, Auckland 5200, 000 h952,519 h850, 065 A602, 058 A681, 835) 114, 699 124, 476 73,754 84, 676 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield 5,000,000, 31,654,697, 33,574,911 AAS, 264, 688/AA5, 028,051) 11,887,050) 13,113,719) 7,072,682 7,279,451 900,000! 900,000 
| 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis 500,000 1,515,736 1,494,467, &k437,246) £501,660 270, 241 309, 674 145, 227 115, 192 20, 000) 20, 000 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond 500,000 2,658,063 3,027,944, mm331,895, 1,035,195 608,600 1,174,898 661,574 826,171 15,000 60, 000 
| ! | 














§ Excludes $1,550,541 depr. reserve for diff. between Convention values and market values Dec. 31, 1931; also excludes $638,000 
building depr. reserve and $300,000 special reserve. a Exciudes $5,000,000 contingency reserve, $300,000 special reserve and $136,000 
bidg. depr. reserve. b Statutory deposit. f Includes $26,743 to policyholders in 1931 and $22,988 in 1932. g Excludes $453,915 deprecia- 
tion reserve for diff. between Convention value and market values Dec. 31, 1931 and $534,060 in 1932. h Includes securities at Dec. o! 
valuations. k Excludes Connecticut security reserve, $3,571,309; reserve for market fluctuations, $8,763,375 and a voluntary reserve 
of $3,250,000 in 1931 and in 1932 excludes $10,500,000 reserve for depr. of securities diff. between Convention value and actual market 
values of securities. m Excludes $100,000 reserve for market fluctuation. p Excludes $95,000 depr. reserve for diff. between Conven- 
tion values and market values, Dec. 31, 1931. q Excludes $328,072 contingency reserve. r Excludes $112,000 reserve for contingen- 
cies in 1931 and 1932. s Excludes $216,791 reserve for depreciation of securities in 1931 and $200,000 in 1932. t Excludes $200,398 
contingency reserve. u Excludes $77,097 reserve for depreciation of securities in 1931 and $136,000 in 1932. v Excludes $5,000 specia: 
reserve in 1931 and $17,433 in 1932. w Excludes $1,243,849 reserve to adjust security holdings to true val. as of Dec. 31, 1931 and 
$2,282,310 contingency reserve in 1932. a Excludes $50,000 contingency reserve. y Excludes $143,798 depreciation reserve for diff. be- 
tween Convention values and market values Dec. 31, 1931 and $168,893 in 1932. z2Excludes $200,000 depreciation reserve for diff. 
between Convention values and actual market values Dec. 31, 1931 and $270,000 in 1932. aa Excludes $1,000,000 contingency reserve. 9 
Excludes reserve for depreciation of security values, $4,986,619 in 1931 and $3,393,165 contingency reserve in 1932. cc Excludes reserve 
for contingencies, $30,000 in 1931 and $1,070,281 in 1932. dd Excludes reserve for depreciation of securifies, $5,254,658 in 1931 and 
$3,106,195 contingency reserve in 1932. ff Excludes reserve for depreciation of security values, $1,644,834 in 1931; also $203,564 con- 
tingency reserve; and in 1932 excludes $1,196,993 depr. reserve and $542,014 contingency reserve. gg Excludes depreciation reserve 
for diff. between Convention values and actual market values, $358,750 in 1931 and $237,033 in 1932. hh Excludes depr. reserve for 
diff. between Convention values and actual market values, $7,268,884 in 1931 and $6,276,834 in 1932. kk Excludes reserve for depre- 
ciation of security values, $90,000; also $50,000 voluntary reserve in 1931 and $250,000 contingency reserve in 1932. mm Excludes 


$775,000 voluntary contingent reserve. 
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Elements in Con- 
sidering a Risk 


A. Ff. Muenter, assistant secretary ol 
the Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco, 
lists ten elements to be considered by 


iderwriter at the home office of a 


an Uu 
fire company in considering each indi- 
vidual risk written by the agents. They 
are: 

1. Construction of the building, 
which can be ascertained from the 
fire map showing the structural fea- 
tures; 

2. Nature of the occupancies; 


3. Hazards involved in the risk, as 
well as in other occupancies, and the 
safeguards to minimize them; 

4. The existence of fire doors to sep- 
arate units of a building and whether 
they are single or double doors, auto- 
matic and/or approved; 

5. Maintenance or housekeeping; 

6. Exposures and the minimizing of 
them by metal frames and wire glass 
windows or other “cut-offs”; 

7. Location for the business con- 
ducted and the business prospects; 

8. Fire protection, both public and 
private ; 

9. Study of the form attached to the 
policy for undesirable clauses; 

10. Amount of insurance to value. 

He explained the latter item by stat- 
ing that whereas a building valued at 
$250,000 would be considered a good 
risk if insured for $200,000, it would 
be unattractive if only $25,000 were 


carried. 


Local Agents as Underwriters 


The rules which a home office under- 
writer considers as valuable guides for 
the selection of risks, are of equal im- 
portance to the local agent. There is 
no question that many of the troubles 
to which a local agency is subjected 
would be obviated if he thoroughly 
understood sound principles of the 
science of underwriting and had at the 
Same time an understanding of the 
practices of his companies. A reason- 
able certainty that policies as written 
would be accepted without correspon- 
dence and change by his company, 
would bring confidence to the insured 
that their property was being protected 
by someone who knew his business. It 
would eliminate for the agent concern 
over loss of business. Further satisfied 
that the policy was originally written 
Properly and adequately covered the 
tisk, both agent and insured would not 
be apprehensive that if a loss occurred, 
there would be any difficulty in the ad- 
justment of the loss settlement. 
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Annual Statement of 
Pilot Reinsurance Co. 


The annual financial statement of the 
Pilot Reinsurance Company, of New 
York, shows, as of Dec. 31, 1932, total 
assets of $4,196,734. The value of the 
stocks and bonds held by the company, 
under Convention values, is $3,761,469, 
and in detail are as follows: Govern- 
ment bonds, $671,808; state and munici- 
pal bonds, $289,952; railroad ‘bonds, 
$499,841; public utility bonds, $401,566; 
miscellaneous bonds, $544,755; railroad 
stocks, $251,768; public utility stocks, 
$303,146; bank and insurance companies 
stocks, $233,295; miscellaneous stocks, 
$565,338. 

The company maintained the follow- 
ing reserves: To cover unexpired re- 
insurance, $1,016,171; for losses, $300,- 
145; for taxes and other liabilities, 
$70,000. There is a special reserve of 
$40,000 and a contingency reserve of 
$1,070,281, which represents the differ- 
ence between convention values and 
actual market values of bonds and 
stocks as of Dec. 31, 1932, and exclud- 
ing this reserve from the liabilities the 
capital and surplus on the New York 
State Insurance Department basis 
would be $2,770,418.64. The company 
had an underwriting profit of $80,305. 
At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 


ers, March 14, the existing board of | 


directors was reelected and the direc- 


tors in turn reelected the officers. 


Tremendous Loss From 
Communicated Fires 


Tremendous losses are suffered an- 
nually from communicated fires, C. W. 
Pierce, vice-president of the Continen- 
tal Insurance Company, says. This 
cause of fire damage is known as 
“exposure” among insurance engineers. 
In dwelling house districts much of the 
communicated fire destruction is due to 
inflammable roofs. In congested busi- 
ness areas, “exposure” fires enter as a 
rule through unprotected windows, 
doors and other openings. Engineers 
hold that there is a special need for 
well-protected outside openings where 
windows overlook readily-burnable 
structures of a lesser height. The fact 
that fire will radiate sufficient heat to 
ignite flammable materials at consider- 
able distances, indicates one of the rea- 
sons for our heavy losses from exposure 
fires which are estimated to be respon- 
sible for approximately 16 per cent of 
the total losses from ascertained causes. 


| temporarily 





SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


ATTENDED a small gathering one 
evening last week 
little late. All the other guests 
there and appeared to be in the very 


and arrived a 


were 


best of spirits. Almost immediately 
me old friend shouted at me, “Well, 
that is certainly glorious news from 


Washington?” “Yes it is,” I replied, 
“and there seems every 
lieve that the banks are on their feet 
once more and we are actually starting 
back to prosperity again.” 
* *« « 
47 HE banks?” he said. 
anything about banks?” “But, | 
said, “I thought you referred to the 
glorious news from Washington about 
the end of the moratorium.” “Hell no,” 
he answered, and the other 
echoed his “Hell no.” “I mean the 
House passing the beer bill.” Then 
they began discussing how was 
going to taste after all the gin and 
apple to which they had become accus- 
tomed. “What it really means,” said 
one, a little older than the rest, “is the 
return of the old-fashioned 
At least that’s what I hope.” 
* * * 

WONDER if it does. Leading states- 
men have stressed the fact that 
they were unalterably opposed to the 
return of the saloon. But only a com- 
| paratively short time ago some of them 
were equally insistent that they were 
unalterably opposed to the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment or any le- 
gal change in the Volstead Act. Tem- 


pus mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 
~ * * 


reason to be- 


“Who said 


guests 


beer 


ultimate 
saloon. 


UT should they come back would 

they be like the ones so frequent 
and popular in the pre-bellum days or 
would they be more along the lines of 
the night club and speakeasy bars of 
the present? Would from some mys- 
terious hidden storage place be _ re- 
turned the oil paintings that once, like 
the mirrors behind the bars, frequently 
covered with mosquito netting, gave 
color to the scene? Will modern print- 
ing presses ever produce more beautiful 
posters than those which once an- 
nounced the arrival of Bock in the 
spring? Will new laundries spring up 
like mushrooms over night to keep in 
the old time dazzling canescence the 
coats of the abstemious bartenders? 
Will reigning beauties of the stage be 
immortalized by having 
after them? Who 


cocktails named 


knows? 























FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1932 








Premium Reserve .. CRG b OEE RRO Aka eD KOSS Sa Oe, Oe 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ......... ccc cece ccc ce cece ccccncees 622,750.69 
on og as cékkeodeneweesedaneteeneaecs errr 100,000.00 
Contingency Reserves bebe bee be dedenededenenakedieesanens 1,000,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK ..... Cee eee eee eee ee eee eee »1,000,000.00 

PEE UPR GID ova sc concasacendcvcessvesaceseane 1,392,143.98 2,392,143.98 
Diels. FAS ck vcr ccunwerccccacenervcvscentesececsnsce See 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ......................... $2,392,143.98 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 John Street, New York 


























FIRE REINSURANCE 


SKANDINAVIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1932 





8 ne re ree ery rer ere Tre Te $ 868,005.03 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses... .... nec cccccccccscccecccccess 172,710.16 
PEELE ET OTE Te TE TE TSE TTT Te TT eT TTT Tee 50,000.00 
Se I sc vccnecmaee hieseeseesesseadsesanbas 32,822.13 
Statutory Deposit .....................++++++-++ $200,000.00 

EE Kd dnenech0bs cece sus 0cdnh 04400668 539,628.24 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS........... 739,628.24 
E64 0095s s05n0dbe0eseeenbides ceundsaves ced $1,863,165.56 


SUMNER BALLARD 


United States Manager 
80 John Street, New York 
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Annual Statement of 


U. S. Branch Skandinavia 


The annual financial statement of the 


| 





STATEMENT of 


United States branch of the Skandi- | AL W@ERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


navia Insurance Company, of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, shows, as of Dec. 31, 
1932, total assets of $1,863,166. 

The company has a statutory deposit 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $539,628, 


thus making a surplus to policyholders | 


of $739,628. 


The liabilities are as fol- | 


lows: Premium reserve, $868,005; re- | 
serve for unpaid losses, $172,710; all | 
other liabilities, $50,000; contingency | 


reserves, $32,822. 
Sumner Ballard is the United States 
manager and the United States branch 


company is located at 80 John Street, | 


New York City. 


Tarver Candidate for 
Assistant Attorney General 


DALLAS, TEX., Mar. 20—Judge W. A. 
Tarver, former.president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and for years chairman of 
the Texas state board 


Commissioners, may be assistant at- 


of Insurance | 


torney general in charge of prohibition | 


enforcement under Homer S. Cum- | 
mings in the Roosevelt cabinet. | 
Friends of the former commissioner 


have filed his name with Cummings for 
that post and are urging his selection. 


Annual Statement of 
Interne tional Insurance Co. 


Total assets of the International In- 
surance Company, of New York, shown 
by the annual financial statement, as 
of Dec. 31, 1932, were $6,636,813. 

The capital stock of the company is 
$1,000,000 and the surplus $1,392,144. 
The company has a premium reserve 
of $2,521,919 and a reserve for unpaid 
losses of $622,751. There are con- 
tingency reserves of $1,000,000 and all 
other liabilities are listed as $100,000. 

Sumnar Ballard is president of the 
company. 


Death of E. C. Decker 


Elmer Chester Decker, assistant sec- | 


retary of the Home Insurance Co. of 
New York, died last Sunday at his 
home in Towaco, N. J. Mr. Decker 


joined the Home more than 40 years | 
*g0 and has been connected with the | 


company ever since. He was secretary 
of the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 
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December 31, 1932 








ASSETS 


OS eee $ | 
*Bonds and Stocks 


3,983,321.86 


j 
| 
80,457.02 


Premium Reserve. $ 
Reserve for Losses 





LIABILITIES 


1,727,826.13 
295,480.00 


13,500.00 
987,885.91 


1,522,015.57 





Balance Due Reserve for All 
from Companies Other Liabilities. 
not over 90 Contingency 
days due ..... 134,070.52 BNO oases 

Mortgage Loans. 3,605.00 | Capital 
ccrued Interest. 24,249.80 $1,000,000.00 

Funds held under Net Surplus 
reinsurance 522,015.57 
EE 6 64 os 221,003.41 ——_—__—__——— 

$4,546,707.61 

* National Convention of In surance 


Commissioners Security | 


A. T. TamsBiyn, Vice-President and Secretary 


Valuations. } 
| 


T. B. Boss, President 


E. L. MULVEHILL, Jreasurer 


$4,546,707.61 


J. W. Cocuran, Vice-President 


REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 











THE 


PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


Government Bonds 
State and Municipal 
Railroad Bonds ee 
Publie Utility Bonds.... 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Railroad Stocks 


Public Utility Stocks. . 
Insurance Con 


Bank and 
pany Stocks 
Miscellaneous Stocks 


Bonds 


31, 1932 


LIABILITIES 


December 


. $ 671,807.86 
289,951.95 
199,841.20 
101,566.06 
544,755.30 
251,768.00 
303,146.00 


Reserve to cover 

pired reinsurances 
Reserve for losses. . 
Reserve for Taxes and other 

liabilities eb amine 
Special Reserve 
Contingency Reserve .. 
Capital fully paid 
Surplus 


unex- 





365.338 00 








TOTAL (Convention 
Values) . $3,761,469.37 
Cash in Banks .. 374,298.39 
Other Assets 29,785.75 
Interest Accrued 31,180.63 
$4,196,734.14 
Office: 70 Pine Street, New York 


A. F. 
Vice-President and 


SADLER 


CARL SCHREINER, President 
G. 


Secretary Vice-President and 


Reinsurance of Fire, Marine and Allied Lines 


$1,016,170.50 


$4,196,734.14 


ASCHERMANN 


300,145.00 


70,000.00 
40,000.00 
1,070,281.06 
1,200,000.00 
500,187.58 


Treasurer 
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German Fire 


Loss Lower 


Fire losses sustained in Germany dur- 
ing 1932 by the Association of Private 
Fire Insurance Companies amounted 
to 85,309,000 Rm., as against 103,630,- 
000 for 1931 and 105,690,000 in 1930. 
Fire throughout the world 
have been less destructive in 1932 than 


seems to 


in the previous two years. 


General States Fire 
of Omaha Reorganized 


Under the title of Union National 
Fire, the General States Fire of Omaha 
with a paid-in 


has been reorganized 


capital of $500,000. Officers include 
C. B. Roberts as president, E. E. Truel- 
son as vice-president, and C. C. Tal- 


madge, secretary and treasurer. 
Suits Against 
Defunct Reciprocal 


Approximately 600 suits were insti- 


tuted against policyholders of the In- 
Automobile Interinsurance Ex- 
has been 


terstate 
change of Milwaukee which 





ORGANIZED 
1869 
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) { OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN { 
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CASH CAPITAI 6 
$3.000.000.00 | 


® NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE C 

O) Manchester N.H. 
$15,.847.113.65 | 
I -LIABILITIESEXCEPT CAPITAL | 
37.647 154,37 | 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS i | 

‘ $8 199.959.28 


G3 YEARS OF ACHIF-VEMENT 
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New Jersey News and Comments 


‘he Teaneck Council has asked the 
Schedule Rating Office to make a com- 
plete investigation of the fire depart- 
ment and its personnel. This action was 
taken for the purpose of ending any 
further discussion with reference to or 
criticism of the merits and ability of 
Fire Chief Frank Murphy who has 
been the subject of attack for some 
time. 








held insolvent. These suits have been 
filed in an effort to collect $299,830 to 
pay off of the claims made 
against the defunct reciprocal. 


some 


John C. Harding Widely 
Endorsed for Chamber Post 
Practically every national insurance 
association has indorsed the petition of 
John C. Harding, western manager at 
Chicago of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine of Springfield, Mass., to be director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


The annual convention of the New 
Jersey and New York Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Bergenfield in 
July. 


In the report of the National Safety 
Council relating to the National Traffic 
Safety Contest, there were but five 
cities throughout the United States, 
with population of 25,000 to 50,000 
mentioned in the list. These were Du- 
buque, Iowa, first in the class; East 
Providence, R. L., Kearney, 
N.J., third, then Hackensack and Mont- 
clair, N. J., under the heading of “hon- 
orable mention.” In basing the awards 
on point system a maximum of 50 was 
fixed for reduction of death rate by 


second; 


automobile as compared with the aver- 
age death ratio of the previous three 
years. Then followed accident report- 
ing 5 points, traffic engineering 5, traffic 
law enforcement 10, child safety 10, 
public education 10 and community 
safety organization 10. 
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Van Schaick Rules on 


Automobile Coverage 


Result of Investigation of Eva- 
sion of Rating Section of 
Insurance Law 


George S. Van Schaick, superintend- 
ent of insurance of New York, has 
issued a ruling regarding automobile 
insurance involving coverage of cars 
located in New York State and else- 
where as a result of an investigation 
conducted by the Insurance Depart- 
ment. The investigation, it is stated, 
disclosed attempts made to evade the 
operating of the rating sections of the 
New York Insurance law and the rul- 
ing says that no policy or policies of 
automobile insurance shall be issued to 
cover cars or an assured or his em- 
ployees or associates in New York 
State and elsewhere except at the 
standard of rates filed by the insurer 
with the New York State Insurance 
Department. 

The ruling is as follows: 

“An investigation conducted by this 
department discloses the fact that at- 
tempts are made to evade the operation 
of the rating sections of the New York 
Insurance Law where policies cover ve- 
hicles located in unregulated states as 
well as in this state. Certain policies 
were found to have been issued to in- 
dividuals through their employers 
wherein the premium charge to the em- 
ployee was set forth in the policy at 
the proper manual rate whereas the 
premium payable to the employer was 
collected at less than manual rates. 
The attempted explanation of this dis- 
crepancy was that the employer con- 
tributed to the cost of the insurance 
on his employees’ cars the difference 
between the two charges. 

“Upon investigation, however, it was 
found that other policies had been is- 
sued through the employer to other 
employees of the corporation located 
In states without rate regulation, at a 
nominal premium. The entire insurance 
transaction taken in the aggregate pro- 
duces a discount from standard rates 
equivalent to that which has been made 
available to the New York employees, 


through subterfuge. 
“It is therefore held that no policy 
& policies of 


automobile insurance 
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Unemployment Bill Passed 
by Maryland Legislature 


BALTIMORE, March 22—The 
House of Delegates passed the 
bill establishing a state unem- 
ployment insurance system. 

The bill provides for insur- 
ance reserves from premiums 
payable in equal amounts by 
employer and employee. The 
measure applies to all employ- 
ers employing three or more 
persons and all employees mak- 
ing less than $2,000 a year; 
those making in excess of that 
amount may voluntarily become 
insured by paying the stipulated 
premiums. Casual employees, 
agricultural workers, domestic 
servants and employees engaged 
in interstate commerce are 
among those exempted. 

The proposed act would not 
become effective immediately on 
passage, but the effective date 
is July 1, 1934, and the opera- 
tion of the law may be further 
delayed by executive proclama- 
tion till Jan. 1, 1935, if the Gov- 
ernor deems such delay eco- 
nomically expedient. 











shall be issued to cover cars of an as- 
sured or his employees or associates in 
the State of New York and elsewhere, 
except at the standard of rates filed by 
the insurer with this department. Com- 
panies employing full tariff rates for 
insurance of automobile risks in the 
State of New York will be held in vio- 
lation of Section 141 and 141-b of the 
Insurance Law if coverage is afforded 
to an assured or his employees or asso- 
ciates through him involving the use of 
tariff rates on New York coverage and 
less than tariff rates in unregulated 
states.” 


Former Union Indemnity 
Now With Cal. State Fund 
Wesley G. Cannon, 


president and Pacific Coast manager of 
the Union Indemnity of New Orleans, 


formerly vice- 


has been appointed manager of the 
California State Compensation Insur- 


ance Fund by Governor Rolph. 






Financial Statements 


To Be Checked in Detail 


Kentucky Commissioner Will Dis- 
cuss Each Item With Company 
Officials 


FRANKFORT, KyY., March 22—All in- 
surance companies incorporated in Ken- 
tucky are to be checked in detail as 
regards their financial statements, G. B. 
Senff, state insurance commissioner, 
announced today. 

His letter, addressed to all insurance 
companies, follows: 

“Due to present business conditions, 
I have thought it advisable to have an- 
nual statements filed by insurance com- 
panies and audited even more thorough- 
ly than usual, and the statements of all 
companies incorporated in Kentucky 
checked in detail, owing to my respon- 
sibility for Kentucky companies. 

“In order to bring about a greater 
degree of cooperation between Ken- 
tucky companies and the Insurance De- 
partment, I have decided to adopt the 
practice of discussing the statement of 
each company, item by item, with its 
principal officers. 

“I wish to assure you that this is 
being done, not in a spirit of criticism 
or with any intention on my part of 
meddling with the officials responsible 
for the management of the company, 
but solely with the view of gaining a 
better understanding of the condition 
and individual problems of each com- 
pany and with the hope that this de- 
partment may be of some assistance 
in arriving at a solution of such diffi- 
culties. 

“T propose to call at the office of 
each domestic company as soon as it 
is convenient for me to do so, and hope 
that the department’s attitude will be 
accepted in the spirit of friendliness 
and cordiality in which it is offered.” 


"Seeing is Believing’ 

“Seeing Is Believing” is the title of 
a safety primer written by Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. This lit- 
tle volume is designed for use in 
schools and can be used for study in 
with a lantern 


connection series of 


slides. 
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" FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 























Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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These Local-Agency-Minded Companies CAPITAL $1,000,000 


originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 


Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” s 
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United Fidelity & G Co. v an 
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. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
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Insurance Bills in 
New York Legislature 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 22—With final 
adjournment likely by mid-April, legis- 
lative action now is being speeded up. 
Additional bills relating to insurance 
just introduced are: 

Senator J. Griswold Webb, adding 
new section 73, to the Civil Rights law, 
providing that the liability of an oper- 
ator of an aircraft, for injury or death 
to passengers, shall be determined by 
rules of law, applicable to torts, on 
land, arising out of similar relation- 
ships. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending the 
Insurance law, providing the form of 
affidavit for proof of apprenticeship of 
insurance brokers. 

Assemblyman Jasper W. Cornaire, 
amending section 15 of the Vehicle and 
Traffic law, requiring the use of safety 
plate glass in doors, windows, and wind- 
shields of motor vehicles. 

Senator Cosmo A. Cilano, amending 
section 138 and adding new section 
139-a Civil Practice Act, giving prefer- 
ence over any other business at court 
to a trial, motion, appeal, or hearing 
ina personal injury action brought by 
an employee entitled to workmen’s com- 
pensation, and who elects to sue a third 
party. 

A number of other bills relating 
to insurance have been introduced: 

Assemblyman Fayette E. Pease, 
amending section 958, Penal law, mak- 
ing the unauthorized use or display 
of the words “fire department,” “fire” 
or “F. D. N. Y.” on any sign or device 
on any motor vehicle or cycle a mis- 
demeanor. 

Assemblyman Alexander H. Garn- 
jost, adding a new section 109-b, In- 
surance law, providing no execution 
shall be issued or enforced on final 
judgment heretofore or hereafter dock- 
eted, against property of a surety or 
casualty insurance corporation, until 
% days have elapsed after the origi- 
nal docketing. 

Senator Julius S. Berg, adding a new 
section, 98-a, to the Insurance law, 
Providing no life insurance company 
shall charge an agent with any de- 
‘tease or make deduction from his com- 
mission or salary on any industrial life 
policy on which premiums were paid 
for five years or more, and then sur- 
tendered for cash value, paid-up insur- 
ance, or lapsed for non-payment of 
Premiums. 

The Senate Insurance committee has 
Teported favorably these bills of Sen- 
ator D. T. O’Brien, amending the In- 
surance law: 
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Companies Oppose 
"Special Damage’ Bill 


BALTIMORE, March 22—Protests 
against the passage of a bill which 
would allow “special damages’”’ to bene- 
ficiaries on claims “which any insur- 
ance company shall vexatiously refuse 
to pay” were made by representatives 
of all insurance companies before a 
committee of the House of Delegates 
at a hearing last week. 

The bill says: “If any Insurance 
Company shall vexatiously refuse to 
pay any loss occurring under a policy 
of fire, cyclone, lightning, life, health, 
accident, employer’s liability, burglary, 
theft, embezzlement, fidelity, indemnity, 
marine or other insurance, and the 
holder or beneficiary of said policy 
shall recover judgment upon the same 
against said Insurance Company, then 
an additional cause of action shall ac- 
crue in favor of the holder or bene- 
ficiary of said policy, and in a subse- 
quent action brought against said In- 
surance Company said holder or bene- 
ficiary shall be entitled to recover as 
special damages, reasonable attorney 
fees incurred in the prosecution of the 
original action, and in addition thereto 
recovered in said original action upon 
said policy. The term ‘vexatiously re- 
fuse,’ as used herein, shall be construed 
to mean a refusal to pay, which was 
wilful and without reasonable cause as 
the fact appears to a reasonable and 
prudent man before the trial of the 
original action on said policy.” 








Amending subdivision 2, section 231, 
Insurance law, permitting the payment 
of death benefits by fraternal benefit 
societies. 

Amending subdivision 4, section 231, 
Insurance law, relative to the amount 
of death benefits payable by fraternal 
benefit societies. 

These bills amending the Insurance 
law have passed the Senate: 

Senator Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., 
amending section 143, Insurance law, 
providing an insurance broker must be 
over 21 years old. 

Senator William T. Byrne, amending 
section 231, Insurance law, relative to 
benefits payable from fraternal bene- 
fit societies. 

The House has passed Assemblyman 
David L. Brunstrom’s bill, amending 
the county law, so as to permit banks 
in which county moneys are placed to 
deposit, in lieu of an undertaking with 
sureties, stock, bond and obligations, 
legal for savings bank investments. 


R. E. O'Malley Slated 


for Commissionership 





Expected to Succeed Col. Joseph B. 
Thompson as Head of Missouri De- 
partment 


Sr. Lours, Mo., March 23—Any doubt 
that R. Emmett O’Malley, of Kansas 
City, Mo., will be named State Super- 
intendent of Insurance for Missouri to 
succeed Col. Joseph B. Thompson has 
now been removed, since Governor Guy 
B. Park has unofficially intimated that 
the Kansas Citian will get this impor- 
tant post. Just when he will replace 
Thompson has not been indicated by 
the governor. Thompson’s term ex- 
pires on June 30, next, but it is possible 
that he may make a desirable insurance 
connection prior to that time and re- 
sign, in which event Mr. O’Malley 
would be appointed immediately. 

Now connected with the agency or- 
ganization of the Midland Life Insur- 
ance Company of Kansas City, Mr. 
O’Malley is regarded favorably by vari- 
ous insurance interests. He is rated 
highly by all who know him and it is 
generally believed that he will prove a 
very valuable addition to the official 
personnel of the state administration. 


Globe Indemnity Was Owed $1,500 


By error The Spectator in its issue 
of March 9, in referring to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in denying a writ of 
certiorari applied for by the Inland 
Dredging Corp. in the case of the Globe 
Indemnity Co. against the corporation, 
said that when the dredging company 
went into bankruptcy it owed the 
Globe Indemnity over a million and a 
half dollars for compensation pre- 
miums. It should have been “approxi- 
mately $1,500.” 


Agents in Oklahoma City 


The Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York has appointed 
Eugene Whittington and Company as 
general agents in Oklahoma City. This 
agency has been operating for a quar- 
ter of a century and is staffed by 
veterans—the majority of the personnel 
has been with the agency for five years 
or more. The office writes around 
$400,000 annually in fire and casualty 
and surety premiums. Eugene Whit- 
tington and Company is regarded as 
one of the largest writers of fidelity and 
surety business in the State of Okla- 
homa. 
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Index Bureau Pays 
Dividends to Subscribers 


The increasing popularity of the in- 
dex bureau for casualty insurance is 
indicated by the number of applications 
William P. Cava- 
manager of the claim depart- 
ment of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. These 
applications are from cities where not 
agents of all 


coming in daily to 


naugh, 


only insurance claim 
classes but utility and railroad compa- 
nies desire such an organization. 
“Insurance companies and _ others 
now realize that the only way for them 
to get at the fraudulent claims racket 


is to bring the racketeers out in the 
open,” says Major Cavanaugh. “Before 
anything can be done their identity 


must be established; that is what the 
index bureaus are for. Experience has 
already shown that the companies 
which subscribe to it, no matter 
whether they are insurance, utility or 
transportation, make a direct, substan- 
tial saving by acquiring information 
which enables them to avoid payment 
to professional claimants. This more 
than pays the cost of any subscription 
they may make to any specific bureau.” 


How N. J. Agents 
Handle Rate Raises 


Instead of raising a hue 
against the recent increase in 
mobile public liability rates, insurance 
agents, of the Underwriters 
Association of Hudson County, New 
Jersey, have attacked the problem by 
-ampaign, which 


and cry 
auto- 


members 


organizing a safety 
will demonstrate to the community how 
their insurance costs may be reduced. 
The movement, which has enlisted the 
of 25 civic organizations, got 
under way in Jersey City on March 
15. Official sanction of the campaign 
was expressed at a large meeting 
held in Jersey City on that date. 
At that time Governor Harry Moore, 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold G. 
Hoffman, and John J. Hall, Director of 
the Street and Highway Safety Divi- 
sion of the National Bureau of Casualty 
were the 


support 


and Surety Underwriters, 
principal speakers. Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City presided. It 


is proposed to enlist every municipal 
agency that may be concerned, as well 
as all civic and commercial organiza- 
tions into the fight, which will last for 
months. Speaking recently at 
agents in Union City, 
President of the 


several 


a meeting of 
William F. 


Turner, 


“A de- 


Underwriters Association said: 
crease in rates hinges on the elimina- 
tion of accidents with the consequent 
reduction in cost to insurance compa- 
nies, which can be passed on to assured 


automobile owners.” 


Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Adv. Catalogue 

An unusually attractive and inter- 
esting catalog of advertising service 
has just been issued by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and affiliated com- 
panies of Hartford. It differs from 
any of the preceding issues in that it 
not only illustrates and describes the 
wide variety of Aetna local agency ad- 
vertising helps, but also points out the 
purposes and possible accomplishments 
of the various kinds of advertising. 
The new catalog is, in fact, an abridged 
treatise on advertising fundamentals. 

It is also an attractive publication 
from a typographical standpoint and 
contains many illustrations. 

The thought is developed that the in- 
surance agent has three distinct groups 
of persons to whom he can direct his 
efforts in securing new business. First, 
there are the agent’s present policy- 
holders. 

Second, there are the known pros- 
pects, persons whose names are al- 
ready on the agent’s mailing list or 
which can be readily secured. 

The third and last group is com- 
posed of the general public—persons 
unknown to the agent and whose names 
are not available for direct contact 
either in person or by mail. 


Unwise Retrenchment 

Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, in 
charge of conservation activities, has 
addressed a letter to the governors of 
48 states, motor vehicle commission- 
and the mayors of all cities of 
50,000 and over, pointing out to them 
the dangers of drastic economies, 
safety education, traffic contro! and 
street lagging. Mr. Whitney, realizing 
that all states and municipalities are 
hard put at this time to reduce the 
cost of government emphasizes the fact 
that the questions to be answered are: 
What economies are real, and what 
are only apparent and more than coun- 
terbalanced by the faults which they 
induce? 


ers, 





Compensation Claims 


During Unemployment 

Claims for compensation injuries are 
increasing rapidly in California in 
spite of decreased employment, accord- 
ing to T. A. Reardon, director of the 
California State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. In his annual re- 
port to Governor Rolph, Mr. Reardon 
states that more than 94,000 claims 
were filed during the first six months 
of 1932, an appreciable increase over 
1931. In January, 1933, applications 
reached a peak of 552, or 32 more 
than at the previous high point reached 
in June, 1931. Explaining the unprece- 
dented increase, Mr. Reardon says, “At 
first blush many cannot conceive why 
claims for industrial increase should 
increase during times of general unem- 
ployment. The answer is that self- 
preservation is one of the most deeply 
rooted of human instincts. A man will 
now file a claim for an injury which 
he would have disregarded during boun- 
tiful times. He will also feel impelled 
to seek to have an old case reopened 
and if successful, sincerely coddle his 
condition so that he may receive con- 
pensation rather than go hungry.” 


Vienna Taxi Party 

Protesting against the high gasoline 
tax, taxi drivers of Vienna, Austria, 
drove their cars to the busiest section 
of the city and then abandoned them— 
causing traffic congestion and much 
grief to police, who were forced to 
push the of taxis into side 
streets. 


scores 


For the Home 


The alert property insurance agent 
will recognize that under the present 
conditions, burglary insurance is an 4l- 
most universal need for house owners. 
Burglars as a rule come from the ranks 
of the unemployed. With unemploy- 
ment as it is and thousands of unem- 
ployed scattered willy nilly throughout 
the country, it is easy to picture an it- 
crease in burglaries as a result. 


Origins of 
the Proposals 

It might be interesting to many pe 
ple in the business to know that the 
individual state deposit idea is 0% 
new; that it had several adherents 
some two decades ago, but that it wa 
generally looked upon with disfavor by 
the commissioners in office at that time 
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“Out of and In 
the Course of" 


Discussing the problem of workmen’s 
compensation in the light of the present 
serious economic and financial troubles, 
the Australasian Insurance and Bank- 
ing Record places its finger on a factor 
which is really doing more to unbalance 
and complicate compensation under- 
writing than probably any other single 
development. It attributed much of the 
increase in losses to the increasing 
number and variety of cases to which 
the benefits of workmen’s compensation 
are applied either as a result of amend- 
ing legislation or of legal decision. The 
statistical elements of loss frequency, 
wage average, employment rolls can be 
actuarially predetermined and even due 
allowance in the premium can be given 
to such loss factors as carelessness and 
malingering. But, outside of clairvoy- 
ance, teacup reading or some similar 
faculty, it is beyond the limitations of 
the average insurance man, or of even 
William S. Leslie, to anticipate what a 
learned judge or even twelve good men 
and true are going to hold as arising 
out of and in the course of employment. 
So startling are many of the find- 
ings of liability against employers and 
behind them insurance companies, that 
they make compilations of legal de- 
cisions interesting reading to those who 
are committed to the old adage that 
truth is stranger than fiction. 


Some Recent Cases 


Before turning to the discussion on 
the cost of worker’s compensation by 
the Australian editor, we were in- 
trigued by a case of interest contained 
ina West Publishing Company Bulletin. 
It is of a type that quite well illustrates 
the matter in hand. An employee of 
the Kansas City Public Service, while 
looking at an indoor baseball game 
being played by employees during lunch 
period, was struck in the eye by a base- 
ball bat which slipped from the hands 
of one of the employees. The eye was 
completely destroyed. Because the Serv- 
ice Company knew of and consented to 
the game, the final decision was against 
the company and the claim made by the 
employee was allowed as compensable. 
This case, while individually unusual, 
is as a type quite common in compensa- 
tion courts, and quite commonly such a 
case is decided against the employer. 
Though the aggregate amount of dol- 
lars that is annually disbursed by in- 
surance companies as a result of such 
decisions would quite conceivably ac- 
count for the difference between the 
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present underwriting loss from 
pensation insurance and an underwrit 


ing profit, it is equally conceivable that 


com 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


insurance companies would be laughed , 
out of State Insurance Departments if | 


they presumed to incorporate in tenta 
tive rate schedules an allowance for the 
romantic deductions of 
jury. 


judiciary and | 


Recently a case was recounted where | 


an undertaker took off his hat at an 


interment and the widow collected be- | 


cause he died subsequently of pneu 
monia. As a sympathetic bystander, we 
are happy to think that the young man 
who lost his eye and the widow de- 
prived of her husband, will not be re- 
duced to the ultimate in financial worry 
but when this type of claim becomes so 
numerous as to endanger the future of 
a great social experiment which was not 
designed to protect such extraneous 
matters, we believe that some serious 
consideration should be given to legisla- 
tion calling a halt on recovery under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law un 
less the accident is actually an accident 
occasioned by some physical factor di- 
rectly connected with the employment 
and not as a result of a series of logical 
inferences. 


Is It a Social Service or a 


Racket’? 


The commentator from Australia con- | 


cludes with a paragraph which com- 
panies in this country might send to 
legislators, judges and the people gen 
erally. It might aid in a new apprecia- 
tion of the fact that workmen’s com- 
pensation is designed to meet a socia! 
need and should not be turned into a 
racket. He “The underlying 
principle of compensation 


says, 


workers’ 


tendency which continually manifests 
itself in certain quarters to increase the 


benefits is to be strongly deprecated, 
| 


particularly under existing economic 


conditions, when one of the crying needs | 


of the afford as 


relief as 


moment is to 
possible to struggling in 


dustries.” 


Something to 
Think About 


The economic cost of automobile ac- 


cidents in the United States is nearly 
two billion dollars a year, four times 
the fire loss of the country and nearly 
as much as the entire annual cost of 
our public school system. 








much | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


A experience we had today served 
to re-arouse a curiosity that gave 
us much troubled thought a few months 
back. At the same time we felt a fret- 
ful annoyance over a phrase that has 
troubled us even longer. It is a trite 
phrase and we wouldn’t think of ever 
using it, but it also is a fearful phrase 
and we resent the secrecy that has sur- 
rounded it all these years. Ever since 
we were old enough to ask questions we 
have been baffled by that ever recurrent 
subterfuge of our elders to the effect 
that “curiosity killed the cat.” What 
ever did the cat want to know that 
could be of such fatal consequence! 
We wish someone would explain it. 
eS ¢€ £ 

HAT we are still curious about, 

however, is to what use could 
have been put a certain half-dollar once 
possessed by the author of our neigh- 
boring column, “Smoke.” The coin, 
which as readers of that column will 
remember was spurious, was posted on 
request to a person connected with a 
west coast life insurance company. 
With the fate of that coin still shrouded 
in mystery it is no wonder that we 
looked with some suspicion today upon 
the obvious interest displayed by R. R. 
W. in another coin. 

s 8 s 

E had received in change what 
pnt was a Washington 
twenty-five cent piece of 1932 mintage. 
Never having seen one of its kind be- 
fore we had dubiously tested it in sev- 
eral approved ways, and as a final test 
exhibited it before R. R. W. and 


we 


| another trusted colleague, F. E., of “As 
legislation is wise and humane, but the | 


I Live” fame. The former took a coin 
from his pocket and dropped it in com- 
pany with our coin upon the floor. He 
listened critically to the ring of each 
and immediately pronounced our piece 
to be of a decided leaden quality. Not 
being entirely convinced we gently re- 
minded him that he had given his ordi- 
nary two-bit piece and not our own 
coin back to us. Then F. E. brought 
forth an original pencil sketch, the 
merits of which he lauded beyond its 
intrinsic value, and brazenly offered it 
for sale for a mere quarter of a dollar. 
By this time the value of our coin had 
risen to a new height in our estimation 
and we indignantly refused to invest it 
in questionable art. It was only after 
thoughtful consideration that we 
agreed to match it against two of theirs 
in our weekly ask-me-another contest. 
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Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference 


The program committee of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference makes a preliminary announce- 
ment concerning addresses and subjects 
for its Thirty-second Annual Meeting 
to be held in Chicago, June 5 to 8 in- 


clusive, as follows: An address by 
Frank P. Proper, of the Employers Re- 
insurance Corporation, Kansas City, 
Mo., on the subject, “Accident and 


Health Reinsurance.” 

A round table discussion on “Collec- 
tion Methods.” This topic will deal 
with grace periods in accident and 
health policies, credit extended agents 
in making remittances to home office, 
the use of binders, the amount of time 
allowed for payment of premiums, and 
the method of sending premium notices. 

A round table discussion on the sub- 
ject, “Reimbursement for Losses Other 
Than of Time,” dealing with hospital 
indemnity, surgical and nursing bene- 
fits, new reimbursement clauses in 
accident policies and other expenses. 


Private Cars Ordered Out 
of Truck Fleet Coverage 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March — The 
practice of writing privately owned 
ears into truck fleets in Kentucky is to 
be entirely broken up, much to the sat- 
isfaction of many agents and casualty 
company officials. Conditions in this 
respect have long been chaotic, and in- 
terests which frowned on such under- 
writing policies realized that either the 
situation had to be cleared, or else they 
had to meet unethical practices with 
the same kind. 

G. B. Senff, Kentucky Insurance 
Commissioner, has had a number of 
conferences with leading agents of the 
state, and has announced that such 
practices will be stopped. 

Under date of March 17, he wrote to 
Kentucky agents writing auto insur- 
ance as follows: “You are hereby 
notified to cancel or correct on or be- 
fore March 31, 1933, any fleet policies 
issued by your agency wherein private- 
ly owned automobiles are covered at 
fleet rates and correct or cancel all in- 
dividual policies that have been issued 
at less than manual rates. We expect 
to make a complete check of all 
automobile policies of this kind that 
have been issued in Kentucky immedi- 
ately after that date, and the license 
of any agent who has not complied 
with this request will be suspended for 
a period of 90 days.” 


22 


News of the Far West 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 20— 
Guy C. Macdonald, insurance journalist 
and secretary of the San Francisco 
Council for the Reduction of Automo- 
bile Accidents, has been appointed Com- 
missioner of Fire Prevention and Pub- 
lic Safety by Mayor Angelo J. Rossi. 
Mr. Macdonald succeeds Thomas Larke, 
Jr., who resigned, owing to the neces- 
sity of establishing residence in San 
Mateo County on account of the health 
of his daughter. Mayor Rossi formally 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Larke 
on March 15 and immediately appointed 
Mr. Macdonald. The newly appointed 
commissioner is associate editor, The 
Insurance Field, editor of the Pacific 
Coast Fire Chief, member of the Pacific 
Coast and International Association of 
Fire Chiefs and various other organi- 
zations of this type. 


* x 3% 


Robert G. Partridge, popular San 
Francisco attorney, recently returned 
to that city, following a visit to Au- 
burn, Calif., where he defended a case 
for a San Francisco insurance com- 
pany. Mr. Partridge has stated that 
although the decision has not been ren- 
dered as yet, the case was one of the 
most unusual he has been connected 
with. Among other contentions made 
by the plaintiff who was seeking pay- 
ment for his personal injuries, was that 
he was permanently disabled to the ex- 
tent that he could no longer enjoy a 
ride in an automobile. For the purpose 
of substantiating this statement, his 
attorney requested him to demonstrate 
how a ride in an automobile affects him 
at the present time. It is reported that 
the plaintiff then sat erect and very 
stiffly in the witness chair, blushed very 
highly and immediately “threw a fit,” 
and the court was forced to be ad- 
journed to attend to the plaintiff. 


* * * 


License to operate has been granted 
by the California Insurance Depart- 
ment to the Pacific Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, the result of a reorgan- 
ization of the Pacific Automobile 
Indemnity Exchange as a stock auto- 
mobile writing company. The company 
will write liability, team and vehicle 
and automobile lines. B. F. B. Wallis, 
former vice-president of the Individual 
Underwriting Corporation, which acted 
in the capacity of attorney-in-fact for 
the exchange, is president of the stock 
company, which has a paid-up capital 
of $200,000. C. H. Newton, also for- 
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merly associated with the attorney-in- 
fact, is to be secretary of the new or. 


ganization. 
” 


For the purpose of discussing the 
present compensation rates covering 
farm risks, as well as the provisions of 
the law in this regard, a number 
of members of local California asso. 
ciations of insurance agents of the 
northern portion of the state held a 
meeting in Sacramento on March 22, 
A committee is expected to be appointed 
to present recommendations to the Cali- 
fornia Inspection Rating Bureau. Ei 
ward R. Pickett, of Sacramento, re 
gional vice-president of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


The Board of Governors of the San 
Francisco Insurance Brokers Exchange 
has accepted the resignation of Charles 
H. Turner from the presidency of the 
organization. Mr. Turner, whose resig- 
nation was anticipated several days be 
fore the actual presentation, retire 
from the trying tasks as head of th 
group due to ill health, which has made 
it impossible for him to devote much 
time and effort to business matters. 
Thomas Larke, Jr., first vice-president, 
will assume the presidency for the 
present time. 

* ¢ * 


Joint conference committees of th 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific and the newly organized Cas 
ualty Underwriters Board, which wer 
appointed recently by their respective 
organizations for the purpose of mak 
ing a study of the much-discussed prt 
posals for cooperative control of # 
quisition cost problems, held their firs 
meeting in San Francisco recentl. 
A. T. Bailey, president of the Pacift 





Board, was selected to act in the @ 
pacity of temporary chairman of 
joint sessions, and Edwin F. Porter, @ 
the U. S. F. & G., was selected to ™ 
temporary secretary of the sessiom 
permanent chairmen to be chosen alté 
the work has progressed further. 


e &¢ @ 


Members of the Accident and Healt} 
Club of San Francisco met March ' 
at the San Francisco Commercial 
for its regular Monday luncheon me 
ing, according to George Kemper, pré 
dent of the body. 
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Phiadelphia Sales Congress 


(Concluded from page 15) 


underlying the next era of prosperity. 
Fortunately there is every indication 
that the administration is going to 
throw all of its power behind perma- 
nent banking reform. 

“Then again we may be heartened 
by the vigorous measures being taken 
to put the Federal finances in order and 
thereby to protect our currency and 
the credit of the Government. Any 
other road would have led to disaster. 
Each one of us has a far greater stake 
than perhaps we realize in the success 
of the great economy bill. 

“Then there is the whole complex 
question of intergovernmental debts 
and tariff arrangements. Before 
many months a world economic con- 
ference will be held. The year 1933 
holds great possibilities for breaking 
the bonds which have shackled foreign 
trade, made the international gold 
standard unworkable and added greatly 
to the intensity of the depression. 

“Taken all together the omens for 
good are many. Time is going to be 
required, but the main consideration is 
that we have powerful leadership that 
gives evidence of knowing where it is 
going and of having the power to over- 
come obstacles and reach its objectives. 
Now is the time for each one of us to 
buckle to his task with quiet courage 
and confidence.” 

Roger B. Hull delivered his address, 
-“Getting Back onto Main Street,” an 
inspirational 
delivered 


message that has been 
before associations all over 
the country and 
viewed in 


which has been re- 
previous issues of this 
paper. He prefaced his speech with 
a few remarks of a timely nature, 
recalling a recent article he had dic- 
tated in which he had called attention 
to the still potent purchasing power 
of the American public. He had been 
questioned about the advisability of 
the theme, in view of the bank holidays, 
but he had said, “Let it stand.” Now, 
in view of the record of stock sales 
during the first two days of the opera- 
tions of the newly reopened stock ex- 
change, he still insisted that the pub- 
lic has the money; that it is up to the 
salesmen of the country to go out and 
find where it is. He described, earlier 
in the day, the nature of the material 
available to assist in celebrating Life 
Insurance Week and urged everyone to 
participate in this big, nation-wide 
rally. 

Clarence T. Hubbard gave an enter- 
taining sales talk, interspersing his ad- 
vice with a rare collection of good 
stories and card tricks, for which he 
is famous. Mr. Hubbard is assistant 
secretary of the Automobile Insurance 
Co., an affiliate of the Aetna. 

Frank See closed the program with 
his address titled “The Ten Command- 
ments for Closing the Sale.’ This was 
followed by a general discussion. The 
banquet was omitted from this year’s 
program. Tickets for the Sales Con- 
gress were $2 per person. 
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“A Life Insurance Company’ 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people ov the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 


men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 











_ Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 
We Have Some of the Best 


Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 











ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 


£ 

£ 

£ 

S 

b 
$ out without training. 
B 

B 

B 

B 

£ 

£ 


EPESEHSESSSSESSHESSSSS 
SOUTHLAND 


never sends a man out 


“with just a rate book” 


mw the expression: “carrying a rate book.” 
That's about all some agents carry, and it’s not their $ 
ult. It’s the fault of the company which sent them 
But it’s different at Southland. 5 
IXvery Southland agent, new or old, goes through the 
Every angle of the insurance busi- 
ness is taught. ‘The teachers are the president, vice $ 
president, agency manager, actuary, agenc\ supervisor, 
nd director of public relations $ 


Southland school. 


Southland 
Life Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICI . . DALLAS, TEXAS 


SESSSESSESESESSESESSS 





— 











DANIEL BOONE, Jr., 
President 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
THE COMPANY 


Backed and endorsed by the most substan- 
tial and influential business men in Kansas 
City. 

THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 


COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country today. 


THE TERRITORY 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, 
Sec’y & Actuary 





























THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


The Largest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Offers Business Opportunity for Field Deputies. 
Splendid Plans of Protection for Ali Ages. 
Total Funds Over $33,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $43,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 





THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. | 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Protects the Entire Family 

Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 64 next birthday 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





‘ 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


“Oldest and Best” 


Has openings for good debit men and fb isiness producers 
P.O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















READY FOR 
THE LIFE AGENT’S 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
touk Order Department 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
————— 


56TH AND CHESTNUT STs. 














The Spectator, March 23 1933 





